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POETIC LANGUAGE AND THE ACTUAL WORLD: 
By TuHEovorE SPENCER 


ms 


In his preface to the Fables, Dryden says that the diction of 
poetry, being merely the “coloring of the work,” should in the 
order of nature be the last thing to consider in criticizing a 
poem: “the design, the disposition, the manners, and the 
thoughts, are all before it.” Modern criticism tends to empha- 
size the opposite view—agreeing with Hobbes, whom Dryden in 
this passage was refuting—and to say that the first, not the 
last, beauty of poetry consists in the diction, and that to sepa- 
rate diction and thought is to falsify the poetic process. 
“Poetry,” said Mallarmé, “is made with words,” and modern 
practice and theory, sometimes to their confusion, have tended 
to agree with him. For we no longer think of words so simply as 
Dryden did, as merely “ the coloring of the work.” The words 
are to us the texture—a very different thing from coloring. 

Modern criticism and poetry could, of course, profit by Dry- 
den’s emphasis on design and disposition; perhaps our own 
emphasis on the importance of language and metaphor has neg- 
lected the need for order and plan. But there is no doubt that 
if we are to think about poetry we must begin—agreeing with 





1 Delivered as one of the Mesures Lectures at Princeton University, 1943. The 
subject set for the series of lectures was: “ Poetry and the Actual World.” 
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Hobbes rather than with Dryden—by thinking about words. 
What, we ask, is the relation between poetic language and the 
actual world? 

The phrase “ actual world” at once demands clarification: 
we must choose between at least three possible definitions of 
its meaning. Is the “ actual world ” something outside ourselves 
which has a real existence for all men and which can be reflected 
and expressed with some degree of accuracy by poetry? Or is 
the “actual world” something which the imagination of the 
individual makes for himself? Or, for the poet, is the “ actual 
world ” a combination of the two, when the external reality 
and individual perception suddenly fuse and flame in “ a shock 
of recognition?” As soon as we start thinking about what the 
“actual world” is, huge epistemological and metaphysical 
armies shake their spears. 

Hence if we are to get anywhere in our discussion, we must 
begin by making a large assumption ( the assumption by which, 
after all, we are able to exist) , namely that the external world 
has a concrete reality, and that our own relations to it can be 
expressed with some adequacy in words. The “ actual world” 
then means external facts: a sunset, an areoplane, a finger-nail, 
a painting by Mantegna, the Paradiso of Dante. We assume 
also—another large assumption—that this actual world is per- 
ceived and experienced by other people in somewhat the same 
way that it is experienced by the poet. Therefore if a poet is 
to express his own feelings and thoughts about the actual world, 
he must use a language which is roughly the same as that used 
by other people. 

This obvious fact has been re-stated over and over again, 
but it is always necessary to return to it, for in spite of its 
obviousness, it is likely to be forgotten. There have always been 
both individual poets and groups of poets who have tended to 
use a special poetic vocabulary which differs from the speech 
of the actual world, and the history of English and American 
poetry may be described as an ever-renewed attempt to keep 
poetic language as close to the actual world as possible. It will 
clarify the discussion if I begin by illustrating this fact; I shall 
then try to show how poetic language, at its best, transcends the 
language of the actual world, and I shall end by making a few 
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observations about the present state of poetic language in this 
country. 


2. 


We might describe the history of poetic language in English 
as a never-ending struggle to preserve a norm. Of course the 
greater poets go beyond this norm, but it is always a necessary 
base upon which greatness can build. In the time of Chaucer 
and Gower we find it already established; both poets took over 
from the French what the French had been practising for sev- 
eral generations; a simple and easy diction which flows like 
natural speech: 


I have gret wonder, be this lyght, 
How that I lyve, for day ne nyght 

I may not slepe wel nygh noght; 

I have so many an ydel thoght, 
Purely for defaute of slep, 

That, by my trouthe, I take no kep 
Of nothing, how yt cometh or gooth, 
Ne me nys nothyng leef nor looth. 


In fact we may say of Chaucer’s early simplicity what W. P 
Ker says of Gower; his “language is never strained, and it is 
never anything but gentle. Wordsworth’s ideal of poetic expres- 
sion might be exemplified from Gower, and justified.” 

The three things that happened to this normal and basic sim- 
plicity are typical of what happens to the poetic norm through- 
out English poetic history. In the first place it degenerated into 
a deadly flatness, which in Gower it is always on the edge of 
doing anyway, and in most of the interminable romances which 
Chaucer’s contemporaries translated from the French, and 
which Chaucer himself made fun of in Sir Thopas, the diction 
is so dull that the only relief we can find is when it becomes 
ludicrous, as, for example, in the Laud version of the Troy 
story: 

Ayther gaff other suche a kayl 

That they flowen over the hors tayl 
Opon that playn, as it were two rattes, 
They lay ston-stille as two cattes. 


In Chaucer’s more pretentious followers, such as Lydgate and 
Occleve, we have not even the relief of the ludicrous; the tra- 
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dition of simplicity and directness has turned into pure 
monotony. 

That is one danger; the danger of the uninspired. The other 
danger is the opposite one, and here the language, instead of 
sinking, tries too ambitiously to rise. Poetic language leaves 
the actual world and tries to create a world of its own, and we 
have a special vocabulary, a poetic diction, which has little to 
do with the language spoken by men. After Chaucer’s time 
this happened with some of the Scottish Chaucerians, as after 
Milton’s time it happened with some of the poets of the eight- 
eenth century. Here, for example, is a specimen of the 
“aureate”’ style of Dunbar—he is describing a morning in 
May: 

The cristall air, the sapher firmament, 
The ruby skyes of the orient, 
Kest beriall bernes on emerant bewis grene; 
The rosy garth depaynt and redolent, 
With purpur, azure, gold and goulis gent 
Arayed was, by dame Fflora the quene, 
So nobily, that joy was for to sene; 
The roch agayn the ryvir resplendent 
As low enlumynit all the leves schene. 
This is the traditional simplicity and directness of Chaucer 
dressed in robes hired from the costumers; we feel the crystal, 
the sapphire and the ruby are only made of glass. Chaucer’s 
description of May uses no such tinsel: 
As I seyde erst, whan comen is the May, 
That in my bed there daweth me no day 
That I n’am up, and walkynge in the mede 
To sen these floures agen the sonne sprede, 
Whan it up-ryseth by the morwe shene, 
The longe day thus walkynge in the grene. 


Of course the traditional norm of the spoken word is used by 
Chaucer for other purposes than mere description. It is very 
successful in moving us to pity and tenderness when it becomes 
the vehicle for emotion, particularly the emotion of a lover for 
his lost mistress. Even in an early poem, like the Book of the 
Duchess, the Man in Black touches us by the simplicity of his 
language: 


For who seeth me first on morwe 
May seyn he hath met with sorwe, 
For Y am sorwe, and sorwe ys y. 
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The simplicity of Troilus’ language, and Criseyde’s, moves us 
in the same way: 


This Troilus in armes gan hire streyne, 
And seyde, “ O swete, as evere mot I gon, 
Now be ye kaught, now is ther but we tweyne! 
Now yeldeth yow, for other bote is non!” 
To that Criseyde answerde thus anon, 
“ONT 

Ne hadde I er now, my swete herte dere, 
Ben yold, ywis, I were now nought here!” 


Chaucer’s writing is full of such passages; in his use of lan- 
guage, as in his description of character, Chaucer, as Dryden 
said, “followed Nature every where; but was never so bold 
to go beyond her.” 

Yet it falsifies Chaucer’s use of the language of the actual 
world to limit our illustrations to such passages as those I have 
just mentioned. In them we may say that he fulfills our expec- 
tations; the verbal expression is just what we want for the 
narrative and emotional content. But toward the end of his 
career Chaucer has a new style, a style which, like that of all 
first-rate poets, does more than fulfill our expectations, it sur- 
passes them. It excites the surprise which Keats demanded of 
poetry, and uses the “ actual world ” in a fashion which makes 
it seem something new. I can best show what I mean by a 
contrast. In the Book of the Duchess, which Chaucer wrote in 
his twenties, the lady Blanche is described as follows: 


Ryght faire shuldres and body long 
She had, and armes, every lyth 
Fattysh, flesshy, not gret therwith; 
Ryght white handes, and nayles rede, 
Rounde brestes; and of good brede 
Hyr hippes were, a streight flat bak. 


There, and at its worst, is the conventional medieval way of 
describing a woman: it is merely a list of her physical details 
that have little or no life in them. Chaucer has here himself 
fallen into the monotonous flatness which lies on one side of the 
linguistic norm. 

Thirty years later, however, he describes the heroine of the 
Miller's Tale in a very different fashion. The images are not 
conventional; they come very directly from the actual world: 
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Fair was this yonge wyf, and therewithal 

As any wezele hir body gent and smal... . 

Ful smale ypulled were hire browes two, 

And tho were bent and blake as any sloo. 

She was ful moore blisful on to see 

Than is the newe pere-jonette tree... . 

Hir mouth was sweete as bragot or the meeth, 
Or hoord of apples leyd in hey or heath. 
Wynsynge she was, as is a joly colt, 

Long as a mast, and upright as a bolt. 


These images are not only unconventional; they are not even 
literal. Alisoun’s waist is not literally as small as a weasel’s, 
nor is she literally as long as a mast. But the literal inaccuracy 
of the comparisons is what makes their poetic accuracy; it is 
because they cannot be put into any category of measurement 
that they are so exact. The concrete images of the actual world 
bring Alisoun to life, and Chaucer has done more than use 
the merely conventional norm he had used so well before; by 
returning to the actual world he has created a style and a world 
of his own that we can recognize as our world too. 


3. 


When Hercules wrestled with Antaeus he could overcome 
Antaeus only when he held him off the ground. Every time 
Antaeus touched his mother the earth he renewed his strength 
and was unconquerable. 

Poetry, especially the language of poetry, is like Antaeus; it 
gets its strength from its mother the earth, from the actual 
world. When it is held up in the air, as it was by the aureate 
diction of Dunbar or by the poetic diction of the eighteenth 
century, it loses its strength and its life. 

Roger Ascham, writing in 1545, though he was thinking of 
prose rather than poetry, repeats for his generation the same 
ancient but forgettable truth. “ He that will write well in any 
tongue,” he says, “ must follow this counsel of Aristotle, to 
speak as the common people do, to think as wise men do,” and 
it would be a fascinating task to study the vocabulary of Eliza- 
bethan poetry in the light of his quotation. 

For example we could examine the language of Elizabethan 
drama and show how the dramatists gradually learned to avoid 
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a vocabulary that was stiff and over-literary in its references 
and to employ a vocabulary that was vivid and immediate. 
Shakespeare, who is a summary of everything Elizabethan, 
and who has perhaps never been sufficiently considered as a 
craftsman of language, gives us an excellent example in Love’s 
Labour's Lost of what he, like many people in his time, was 
thinking about. At this early stage in his career, he too was try- 
ing to renew the strength of poetic language by making it touch 
the ground. Both the language of the play and its plot reflect 
the same theme; a discovery of reality under a preposterously 
high-flown ideal. The plot shows how an idealistic scheme of 
renaissance philosophical ambition is destroyed at its first con- 
tact with the facts of life; the four young noblemen who plan 
to spend three years in study are diverted from their intention 
by the appearance of four charming young women with whom 
they at once fall in love. Real life breaks their dream. In the 
same way the language of the play moves from a series of 
elaborate and airy conceits to end with the most simple and 
earthy of all Shakespeare’s songs, and the development of the 
plot and the development of the language are both summed up 
in the words of Berowne: 
Henceforth my wooing mind shall be express’d 
In russet yeas and honest kersey noes. 


Shakespeare, like his contemporaries, knew the necessity of 
returning to the language of the common people. 

The history of the Elizabethan sonnet, as far as language 
is concerned, is parallel to the history of the drama. The 
Petrarchan conceits, the attempt to elaborate, to hold the lan- 
guage of poetry up in the air, made it lifeless, as the sonnets of 
Spenser are so often lifeless, and Shakespeare was only the most 
eloquent of several writers who repeated the same ideas when 
he protested against the artificiality of all the fashionable 
comparisons: 

My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 

Coral is far more red than her lips’ red... . 

I love to hear her speak; yet well I know 

That music hath a far more pleasing sound. 

I grant I never saw a goddess go: 

My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground. 
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Donne was another poet whose mistress walked on the 
ground, and one reason he has appealed so strongly to readers 
in the last twenty years is because his refusal to accept any 
illusions is expressed in so concrete a vocabulary. Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, in deprecating the exaggerated esteem in which Donne 
has been held, has at least this to say of him, that he “ ought 
always to be recognized as one of the few great reformers and 
preservers of the English tongue,” and though this statement 
is, in my opinion, itself an exaggeration, it has much truth in 
it, and we can see in some of Donne’s followers, such as George 
Herbert, how the use of concrete images gives energy to what 
might otherwise be conventional poems. In The Pulley and 
The Collar, Herbert—with a very different subject matter— 
uses the language of the actual world as definitely as Chaucer 
does in the Miller's Tale. Antaeus once more renews his 
strength. 

4. 


It would be easy to show how in nearly every generation 
poets have had to struggle to keep their language connected 
with common speech, and how at times the struggle has been so 
violent as to amount to a revolution. But the matter may 
be seen more simply if we abandon chronology, at least in 
part, and review briefly the development of two poets who 
seem on the surface to be very dissimilar, but who had both to 
go through the same kind of poetic self-analysis and discipline 
before they could find themselves. The two poets I shall discuss 
are Dryden and Yeats. 

When Dryden first began to write in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the vocabulary and technique of poetry—at 
least of certain kinds of poetry—had, generally speaking, gone 
to an extreme. The school of Donne and Herbert had generated 
Cowley and Benlowes, and in spite of Milton and various minor 
poets who were pursuing the always necessary task of keeping 
poetry to its linguistic norm, the fashion of the metapsysical 
conceit had become so prevalent that any young poet sensitive 
to the temper of his time was almost bound to begin his career 
by writing in an extravagant and airy fashion. Such was the 
case with Dryden; the style in which he first wrote was a style 
which no longer had its feet on the ground. It was a time when 
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poetry tended to strain for its effect, and it is to the poets of 
the middle of the seventeenth century rather than to Donne 
himself that Dr. Johnson’s famous description of the meta- 
physical poets chiefly applies. “ Their thoughts,” he says, “ are 
often new, but seldom natural; they are not obvious, but neither 
are they just; and the reader, far from wondering that he missed 
them, wonders more frequently by what perverseness of indus- 
try they were ever found.” The reforms of Donne had them- 
selves become a set of mannerisms—a further illustration of 
Proust’s maxim, that “les paradoxes d’aujourd’hui sont les 
préjugés de demain.” 

Consequently when Dryden, before he was twenty, wrote his 
first poem, his “ Elegy on the Death of Lord Hastings,” it was 
only natural that he should imitate the intellectual extrava- 
gances of his contemporaries. Hastings was an ordinary young 
man, with—-at least on his mother’s side—a highly dubious 
heredity, but Dryden could write about him like this: 





Heav’ns Gifts, which do, like falling Stars appear 
Scatter’d in others; all, as in their Sphear, 

Were fix’d and conglobate in’s Soul, and thence 
Shone th’row his Body with sweet influence; 
Letting their Glories so on each Limb fall, 

The whole Frame render’d was celestial. 


At first sight there seems to be little in common between 
writing like this and the early poetry of Yeats. Yet if we think 
about the matter more closely we find, if not a likeness, at 
least a very striking analogy. Both poets started to write at 
times when what had once been a healthy, restorative poetic 
movement had turned stale and even rancid. In Dryden’s 
youth an intellectual attitude to poetry and poetic language had 
become degenerate; in Yeats’ youth, an emotional attitude to 
poetry and poetic language had become degenerate. We have 
already seen what happened to the tradition of Donne; before 
we examine the early poetry of Yeats we must see what had 
happened to the tradition of Wordsworth. 

As everyone knows, Wordsworth in his famous Preface, and 
to a less striking extent in his poetic practice, had rebelled 
against the artificial poetic diction of the eighteenth century, 
but it was not long before that rebellion, like Donne’s rebellion 
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against a similar pretentiousness, became an unthinking ortho- 
doxy, an easy verbal habit, with new dangers of its own. This 
was pointed out as early as 1834 in an essay on Wordsworth’s 
poetry by Sir Henry Taylor (the author of Philip van Arte- 
veldt). The essay, now forgotten, is remarkably interesting, 
and throws a light on the condition of poetic language during 
the nineteenth century which still has value for our own time. 
It antedates Francis Thompson’s remarks on the same subject 
in his essay on Shelley, by more than fifty years. After point- 
ing out that Wordsworth, both in theory and practice, had 
made poetry more “ plain-spoken” than it had been before, 
Taylor goes on to say that hardly had Wordsworth’s work been 
accomplished, 


when there sprang up a new growth of abuses; and whilst some 
of these bore a very close resemblanec to their predecessors, others, 
though having their root in the same soil, tended more dangerously 
to the corruption of style, inasmuch as they were of a more covert 
and surreptitious nature. A bald misnomer like that of “ Philomel ” 
or “ Bulbul,” “Albion ” or “ Erin,” is sure to be shortly weeded out 
of the language to which it does not belong; but there are ways 
at the present time of falsifying genuine English words for purposes 
supposed to be poetical, which are more insidious, inasmuch as 
they carry with them not merely a confusion of tongues, but a 
confusion of ideas; and often also, by really conveying a sentiment, 
give some colour to their pretext of conveying a sense. 

If we look through some volume of current poetry for one of 
those words which seem to be considered eminently poetical at the 
present day—the adjective “wild” for example—and consider it 
closely in the many situations in which it will be found to recur, 
we shall in general find it to be used, not for the sake of any mean- 
ing, definite or indefinite, which it can be supposed legitimately 
to bear, but—in a manner which Mr. Wordsworth’s prefaces will 
be found to explain—for the sake of conjuring up certain associa- 
tions somewhat casually connected with it. It has been originally, 
perhaps, employed with propriety and with distinguished success, 
in some passages conceived in the same mood of mind and pointed 
to the same effects which are aimed at by its subsequent employers; 
the word takes, as it were, the colour of these original passages; 
becomes a stockword with those who have more of the feeling of 
poetry than of discrimination in the use of the language, and is 
employed thenceforward with a progressively diminishing concern 
for its intrinsic significancy, or for the propriety of the applications 
which are made of it. The adjectives bright, dark, lonely, the 
nouns light, dream, halo, and divers other words, might be in- 
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stanced, which are scattered almost at random through our fugitive 
poetry, with a sort of feeling senselessness, and convey to the con- 
genial readers the sentiment of which they are understood to be 
the symbols, without either suggesting to him any meaning or 
awakening him to the want of it. 


It is perhaps significant that “ wild,” as Mr. Edmund Wilson 
has pointed out, is an adjective which occurs with almost too 
great frequency through Yeats’ poetry. But regardless of this 
fact, Taylor’s account of what happened to Wordsworth’s 
reforms accurately describes the dangers that lay waiting for 
a young poet at almost any time during the nineteenth century. 
Tennyson does not by any means entirely avoid them; they are 
common in Swinburne and not lacking in Arnold; Browning is 
perhaps the only major nineteenth century poet to whom Tay- 
lor’s criticism cannot be validly applied. It can certainly be 
applied to the Pre-Raphaelites, and when Yeats, who grew up 
in the Pre-Raphaelite shadow, first began to write poetry, it 
was almost inevitable that his verse should reflect the decadence 
of the Romantic thought and vocabulary just as Dryden’s first 
poetry reflected the decadence of the metaphysical thought and 
vocabulary. As far as poetic language is concerned, both poets 
are far from the ground, and one is tempted to say that just as 
Dryden’s intellectual extravagance on Lord Hastings is quite 
without any emotional content, so Yeats’ early poems are quite 
without any intellectual content. Dryden wrote of Lord Hast- 
ings, who died of the small-pox, that 


No Comet need foretel his Change drew on, 
Whose Corps might seem a constellation. 


This is absurd because it is too intellectually strained; Yeats’ 
early poetry is absurd because it is too strained emotionally. 
In the Wanderings of Oisin Yeats describes his heroine as 

A pearl-pale, high-born lady who rode 

On a horse with bridle of findrinny, 

And like a sunset were her lips, 

A stormy sunset on doomed ships. 


The New York Times, in its editorial on Yeats at the time 
of his death, quoted these lines as the best example of Yeats’ 
capacity for creating unforgettable images, but it is obvious 
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enough, as Yeats in his old age would have admitted, that in 
their own way these lines are as deplorable as Dryden’s descrip- 
tion of Lord Hastings. In fact the smeared rouge on the lips 
of Yeats’ lady is even worse than the constellation on the body 
of Lord Hastings; Dryden’s description at least calls for some 
exercise of mind, however tasteless or irrelevant, whereas Yeats’ 
lines call for no such exercise at all, but merely for an unthink- 
ing flabby acceptance of a set of consonants and vowels—the 
loose emotionalism which Sir Henry Taylor so well describes. 

From the morass of rancid intellectualism on the one hand 
and of rancid emotionalism on the other, both Dryden and 
Yeats eventually emancipated themselves. Dryden repudiated 
Cowley, and Yeats contemplated the Dantesque image. In 
neither case was the struggle easy; and to the end of their lives 
both poets continued to fall into the traps which their back- 
ground had set for them. Dryden sometimes strained to be too 
clever or too strong, Yeats to be too beautiful or too wild. Yet 
at their best they do manage to bring their language back to the 
norm; it is perhaps significant that both Dryden and Yeats 
spent a considerable share of their lives in writing for the 
theater, a place where language cannot afford to live too far 
from the actual world. 

Dryden, in his battle for reality, was, in one way, more for- 
tunate than Yeats, for he had at his disposal a poetic form, 
the heroic couplet, which had already been sufficiently moulded 
so that it became exciting to perfect it and get the right lan- 
guage for it, and the couplet was, moreover, a form which 
reflected, as all good artistic forms do, the temper of its time, a 
temper that demanded order, correctness and a kind of intel- 
lectual accuracy—demands which can hardly be described as 
characteristic of the age of Yeats. And yet, though Dryden 
may have discovered himself as a craftsman earlier than Yeats 
did, nevertheless Yeats also had his age to support him. Just 
as Sprat, expressing in the 1660’s the desire of the Royal Society 
for a clear and simple diction, gave voice to a reaction against 
metaphysical obscurity, so the group of critics and poets who 
were vociferous before the last war in favor of the clear image 
and the accurate expression, gave voice to a general demand 
that poetry, in the words of Ezra Pound, should be “as well 
written as prose.” And yet, though Dryden had an apparent 
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advantage over Yeats in having the heroic couplet as a medium, 
we must not forget that it was not until he was fifty that he wrote 
the’poems for which we now chiefly remember him. The Annus 
Mirabilis, the chief work of his thirties outside of the drama, 
is still full of fatal attempts to raise poetry above the ground, 
just as the poems written by Yeats at the same age are often 
contaminated by the “ phony” accuracy and “odorous twi- 
lights ” of pre-Raphaelitism. In neither case was the language 
of the actual world easily found. 

The parallel between two poets who are in many ways so 
much unlike each other as are Dryden and Yeats can easily be 
pressed too far, and what we cherish in their best work is cer- 
tainly very different. But the important thing to notice is that 
each in his own way achieved what most poetic language aims 
for, a direct and exalted simplicity. Dryden’s simplicity, partly 
because of Dryden himself and partly because of his age— 
partly, also, because he is further away from us—seems greater 
than that of Yeats, and what Dryden achieves in his old age 
when he is at his best is largely a return to the common basis 
of English poetry without any transcendence of it. How far he 
had gone from his early extravagances can be seen in his posthu- 
ous poem, “ The Secular Masque.” In this poem, written in 
1700, Dryden is looking back at the century which had just 
come to a close; he thinks of its first years as being ruled by 
Diana, its middle years as being ruled by Mars, and its last 
years as being ruled by Venus. At the end of the poem the 
chorus points to each deity in turn and sings 


All, all of a piece throughout; 
Thy chase had a Beast in view; 

Thy wars brought nothing about; 
Thy lovers were all untrue. 

‘Tis well an Old Age is out, 
And time to begin a New. 


It would have been difficult to imagine, if we had read, fifty 
years before, the poem on Hastings, that its author would ever 
achieve such limpid clarity as this. 

Yeats’ rejection of the romantic trappings of the nineteenth 
century was as deliberate as Dryden’s repudiation of the 
metaphysical elaboration of the seventeenth. 
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I made my song a coat 

Covered with embroideries 

Out of old mythologies 

From heel to throat; 

But the fools caught it, 

Wore it in the world’s eyes 

As though they’d wrought it. 

Song, let them take it 

For there’s more enterprise 

In walking naked. 
And if we read some of Yeats’ last poems; the poems on Coole 
Park, the Crazy Jane poems, and think back to the Wander- 
ings of Oisin, we have the same contrast as that between the 
sarly and the late poems of Dryden; Antaeus has touched the 
earth again. 


The intellect of man is forced to choose 
Perfection of the life or of the work 

And if it choose the second must refuse 

A heavenly mansion, raging in the dark. 

And when the story’s finished, what’s the news? 
In luck or out the toil has left its mark 

That old perplexity an empty purse; 

Or the day’s vanity, the night’s remorse. 


5. 


Amore comprehensive treatment of Dryden and Yeats would 
of course have a great deal more to say about their use of lan- 
guage than I have space for here; for example it would be 
rewarding and illuminating to show how their respective 
theories of what poetry should be like influenced their use of 
words. But I trust I have said enough to show how remarkable 
a change occurred in their styles during their careers; in fact 
the reason I have mentioned them is that they illustrate more 
strikingly than any other English poets—so great is the contrast 
between their early and late work—how important, and how 
difficult, it is for a poet brought up in an exaggerated tradition 
to return to the linguistic norm. 

But as we have seen in discussing Chaucer, it is not enough, 
for a first rate poet, merely to return to the norm. Something 
further must happen, whether we call it intensification, or 
transcendence, or fusion, so that the language of the actual 
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world takes on a new meaning, and becomes the vehicle for a 
new picture of the actual world itself. And as we have also 
seen from our discussion of Chaucer, when that intensification 
or transcendence occurs, it is likely to occur—though there is 
no invariable rule in the matter—when the poet employs some 
concrete, specific word with fresh force and with new associa- 
tions. Chaucer’s “ weasel” and “ mast” are words used in this 
way. I have suggested that Yeats in his later poems was able 
to do the same kind of thing—as Dryden was not, and we may 
make a final comparison between them, and between two kinds 
of poetic language, if we examine briefly the different kinds of 
individual word which each most successfully employs. 

What we find in Dryden is what we would expect from his 
background and his time, namely that he is most successful with 
entellectual words; words, usually of Latin derivation, which 
make their effect because our minds define their full meaning, 
partly by being aware of their Latin as well as their English 
significance. For example: 





While yet a young probationer 
And candidate of heaven. 


Others to some faint meaning make pretense 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense, 


A fiery soul which working out its way 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay 
And o’er-informed the tenement of clay 


In this precision, this intellectual satisfaction, Dryden is most 
himself. 

When Yeats finds himself—and again it is what we should 
expect from his background—it is by successfully using words 
which have an emotional reverberation rather than an intel- 
lectual one, and though they do not lack precision, they glow 
and radiate as Dryden’s words do not. Dryden’s individual 
words have light; Yeats’ most effective individual words have 
heat as well. That is why it is possible to speak of them as 
transcending the poetic norm. Consider his use of the word 
resinous ” as a synonym for “inflammable ” in the following 
stanza: 


“ce 
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Everything that man esteems 

Endures a moment or a day. 

Love’s pleasure drives his love away, 

The painter’s brush consumes his dreams; 
The herald’s cry, the soldier’s tread 
Exhaust his glory and his might: 
Whatever flames upon the night 

Man’s own resinous heart has fed. 


In Yeats’ later poetry there are many passages in which the 
words, not necessarily adjectives, have a simple richness which 
is emphasized by the character of the rhythm: 


Back turned upon the brightness of the sun 
And all the sensuality of the shade. 


How can those terrified vague fingers push 
The feathered glory from her loosening thighs. 


It is not of course merely the individual word in these passages 
that counts; the individual word is merely the climax, the high 
point, in the sequence of thought and feeling; it clinches the 
statement and the communication: 

But if we are to find the best examples of how poetry can 
handle the language of the actual world so that by being used 
in a particular context, a new world is made, we must turn 
finally to Shakespeare. In Shakespeare it is not the adjectives 
that are most effective, as in Yeats, but the verbs; that is why 
his poetry is so strong. By taking the commonest verbs from 
the speech of the actual world, and putting them in a particular 
context, he does two things; he recreates the meaning of the 
individual word itself, and he gives his audience or his reader 
a conviction of passion. For example, the two verbs “ cram ” 
and “fumble” do not in themselves (what word ever does?) 
suggest any passionate or poetic emotion, but notice what hap- 
pens to them in Shakespeare’s hands. Troilus is saying good-bye 
to Cressida: 


We two, that with so many thousand sighs 
Did buy each other, must poorly sell ourselves 
With the rude brevity and discharge of one. 
Injurious time now with a robber’s haste 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not how. 
As many farewells as be stars in heaven, 
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With distinct breath and consigned kisses to them, 
He fumbles up into a loose adieu, 

And scants us with a single famished kiss, 
Distasted with the salt of broken tears. 


To this use of the language of the actual world all poetry aspires. 


6. 

After reflecting on the poetic diction of the past, we are 
naturally led to ask ourselves questions about our own situation. 
Where do we stand at the present time in this country in rela- 
tion to poetic language and the actual world? Can we make 
any generalizations about the matter which may be useful to 
someone trying to make good poetry out of contemporary life? 

If, for purposes of clarification, we leave out of consideration 
the gifts or limitations of individual poets, we may see the local 
American situation under several aspects. In the first place 
there is now a wider split between the average reader and the 
careful reader of poetry than has been usual in other times and 
places. The average reader, still under the influence of nine- 
teenth century standards, expects merely to be soothed by 
poetry, and is only too ready to accept the looseness and inac- 
curacy which was condemned by Sir Henry Taylor over a hun- 
dred years ago. Much of Miss Millay’s poetry is a witness to 
this fact, and Mr. MacLeish’s recent “ America was Promises ” 
is unhappily a further example. 

The second characteristic of the local scene is partly an out- 
growth of the first: the poets who have been really concerned 
with trying to use the language of the actual world, have had to 
strain and experiment, to make a kind of shot-gun marriage 
between their poetry and common speech. That strain is notice- 
able at times in Whitman, and it is apparent in such very differ- 
ent poets as Sandburg and E. E. Cummings. In the failures of 
these writers poetic language has either too obviously gone 
slumming, or has broken normal language into pieces in order 
to see how it works. The norm has only been discovered with 
difficulty. 

Furthermore, the separation between the serious writer of 
poetry and the general reader has resulted in a great deal of 
private poetry, where the language and the images have meaning 
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to the poet alone. This was a danger that always lay implicit 
in the symbolist school, and the influence of Mr. Eliot has not 
lessened it. In much contemporary verse there is a kind of 
verbal free-wheeling, a lack of connection between the words 
used by the poet and any commonly shared association. In our 
society, with newspapers, radio and movies continuously blar- 
ing out a series of emotional platitudes, poets are justifiably 
scared of saying simple things in simple language; they are 
afraid of being trite and sentimental. Consequently the color- 
ing of their poetry sometimes resembles the hectic purple of a 
bruise rather than the clear glow of health. The use of fresh and 
surprising images, which was one characteristic of the revolu- 
tion of 1910, has in certain quarters become a school of false 
poetic diction, and the shades of Dunbar and Thomson may 
read many of our “little” magazines with a gleam of 
recognition in their faded eyes. 

Yet there have been a few poets who have returned to the 
linguistic norm even through the difficult path of personal 
idiosyncracy. Cummings is the most notable of these. I quote 
the last two stanzas of poem 34 from Cummings’ latest volume 
—as fine a lyric as America has recently produced: 

Though dull were all we taste as bright, 
bitter all utterly things sweet, 

maggoty minus and dumb death 

all we inherit, all bequeath 

and nothing quite so least as truth 

—i say though hate were why men breathe— 
because my father lived his soul 

love is the whole and more than all. 


When a man can write a poem as good as this, the experiments 
and failures that may have preceded it are obviously justifiable. 

Yet the diction which Cummings uses here is not so much 
the diction of the actual world as we see it around us in the 
contemporary scene as it is, in its somewhat special way, the 
diction of the common norm of English and American lyric 
poetry. Other poets—and this is the third fact which faces us 
at present (it is a very hopeful one) —other poets have more 
frequently than Cummings made common details and daily 
facts successfully available for poetry. We are still profiting 
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by the widespread revolt of circa 1910, which will be as clear a 
Jandmark in the history of poetry to future historians of litera- 
ture as was the revolt of Wordsworth at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century—the revolt in which such diverse poets as 
Eliot and Frost took part, and which more recent poets, Auden 
and the poets associated with him being the chief, have in their 
own way carried on. It is being carried on in this country (it 
is hard to separate English and American poetry at the present 
time) by a good many poets, one of the most recently interest- 
ing being Karl Shapiro. I quote from his poem “ Drug Store,” 
which not only illustrates Shapiro’s own poetry, but, through 
reflection, that of Auden (the earlier Auden) as well. 
It baffles the foreigner like an idiom, 
And he is right to adopt it as a form 
Less serious than the living-room or bar; 
For it disestablishes the cafe, 
Is a collective, and on basic country. 
Not that it praises hygiene and corrupts 
The ice-cream parlor and the tobacconist’s 
It is a center; but that the attractive symbols 
Watch over puberty and leer 
Like rubber bottles waiting for sick use 
Youth comes to jingle nickels and crack wise; 
The baseball scores are his, the magazines 
Devoted to lust, the jazz, the coca-cola, 
Lending-library of love’s latest. 
He is the customer; he is heroized. 


This style, like all styles, has dangers, and its chief danger is 
that, as far as a poem as a whole is concerned, it tends to use 
individual detail too much for its own sake, to assume because 
a list of objects from the actual world is given, that a vision of 
the actual world is given as well. But at least it is a style that 
is honest, that uses the language of the common man, that shuns 
both the pock-marked constellated corpse of Lord Hastings and 
tells Yeats’ high-born lady, with her sloppily rouged face, to 
go drown herself. 

7. 


The problem of how to be real, how to capture actuality, is 
an eternal one—each artist must struggle in his own way, and 
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in the way his age allows him, to solve it. And language, as I 
suggested at the beginning, is only one aspect of the problem; 
important as it is, it is still only a part of what makes a poem. 
Mere language is nothing without the vision; it is the vision 
that creates the actual world, that produces the amalgamation 
of outer and inner reality which is poetry at its best, and which 
in the last analysis, is more “ actual” than the world it reflects. 
But as far as the language of poetry is concerned we are at 
present, generally speaking, in a healthy state, in a time when 
the language of the common world can be taken for granted 
as the poet’s medium, a time when Antaeus has renewed his 
strength. What we need is the insight and the sense of order 
that will bring the outer world to life by re-shaping it through 
thought and emotion. And when the vision comes, the poet can 
do no better than to have continually in mind the words of 
Coleridge. “ Works of imagination,” he said, “ should be writ- 
ten in very plain language; the more purely imaginative they 
are the more necessary it is to be plain.” 
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GIORDANO BRUNO ON TRANSLATIONS 
By AncELO M. PELLEGRINI 


In a letter prefixed to Samuel Daniel’s translation of Giovio’s 

Imprese and signed by N. W., occurs the following interesting 
reference to Giordano Bruno: “ You cannot forget that which 
Nolanus [Bruno] (that man of infinite titles amongst other 
phantasticall toyes) truelly noted by chaunce in our Schooles, 
that by the helpe of translations, all sciences had _ their 
offspring. . . .” 
Eighteen years later, John Florio, in the preface to his trans- 
lation of Montaigne, attributed to Bruno the same idea: “ Shall 
I apologize translation? Why but some holde (as for their 
free-hold) that such conversion is the subversion of Universities. 
God holde with them, and withhold them from impeach or 
empaire. It were an ill turne, the turning of Bookes should 
be the overturning of Libraries. Yea but my olde fellow Nolano 
told me, and taught publikely; that from translation all Science 
had its offspring.” 

On the basis of this and other evidence, irrelevant to the 
discussion of this problem, Vincenzo Spampanato and Frances 
A. Yates have argued that the philosopher of Nola was consider- 
ably better known in scholarly circles at Oxford and in London,' 
and more influential than has been commonly supposed. Both 
Miss Yates ° and Signor Spampanato * are convinced that John 
Florio was deeply impressed by Bruno’s pronouncement on 
translations.* Miss Yates asserts that Florio heard Bruno speak 


1In an essay entitled “Giordano Bruno and Oxford,” soon to appear in The 
Huntington Library Quarterly, the writer has attempted to show that Bruno did 
not lecture at Oxford as is commonly supposed. 

2 Frances Yates discusses Bruno's relation with Florio in John Florio (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1934). In A Study of Love's Labour’s Lost (Cambridge, Eng., 1936), chapters 
five and six, she attempts to prove that Bruno was associated with Raleigh and 
his circle. 

8 For Signor Spampanato’s discussion, see his series of articles under the general 
title, “Giovanni Florio. Un Amico del Bruno in Inghilterra,’ La Critica 21 
(1923) . 56, 113, 189, 313; 22 (1924). 56, 116, 246. 

‘The significance for the Elizabethans of what Bruno said on translations must 
be studied in relation to the testimony of N. W., whose identity it has been 
impossible to establish, and John Florio, since theirs is the only testimony we have. 
However, if these two, and more particularly Florio, were influenced, as Miss Yates 
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at Oxford and that many years later he recalled what he heard 
him say there: “ Those days with Bruno at Oxford must have 
stayed in Florio’s memory as a vivid point, a notable turn, in 
his life, and he recalled them as he wrote the preface to his great 
translation many years later.” ® 

Signor Spampanato is somewhat more extreme. According 
to him, it was the great importance placed upon translations by 
Bruno that kept Florio, on several occasions, from abandoning 
his translation of Montaigne. 


Florio did not conceal, as we have seen, the reasons for his great 
admiration and gratitude for Gwinne and Diodati; but, we must 
hasten to add, he began the preface, already cited, by affirming 
that he had girded himself for the labor of translating the Essays 
and, notwithstanding the difficulties, had not abandoned the task, 
since he considered it of great importance. For he remembered him 
who was wont to say ‘to teach publikely, that from translation 
all Science had its of-spring. .. .’ And he had heard it said and 
taught, to repeat Florio’s words, by his ‘ olde fellow Nolano.’ ® 


It is impossible to ascertain what significance Florio, and 
other Elizabethans who may have heard Bruno, attached to his 
remarks on translations, without first answering some interest- 
ing and pertinent questions. Is Bruno known to have been a 
defender of translations and translators? Did he have an 
original theory of translations, one that would have caught the 
imagination of the Elizabethans? Were Florio and others im- 
pressed by the originality of Bruno’s thought? Or were they 
merely citing another authority in defense of the translator’s 
craft? Finally, do Miss Yates and Signor Spampanato some- 
what exaggerate the significance of what Florio and N. W. have 
to say about Bruno? 

If the recorded testimony of what Bruno said about trans- 
lations is accurate, it would be reasonable to suppose that he 
had given the matter serious thought, and that, when oppor- 
tunity arose, he would have incorporated it in his writings. 
For we must remember that, according to the testimony of 
N. W., he talked about it in the “ Schooles ”; and that, accord- 


and Signor Spampanato affirm, it would be reasonable to suppose that, in an age 
when translators were eager for support of their efforts, the influence may have 
spread to others. 

5 John Florio, p. 89. ° Critica 22. 250. 
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“ec 


ing to Florio, he “ taught publikely ” and then returned to the 
topic in conversation with Florio. However, an examination 
of Bruno’s published works yields no new insight on the signifi- 
cance of translations. Nor has Signor Spampanato, his most 
recent and most thorough interpreter, been able to draw from 
the corpus of the philosopher's writings a significant reflection 
on the matter.’ In the metaphysical dialogues there are two 
references to translations and translators, neither of which is 
very flattering. It is obvious, however, from what he has to say 
about them, that Bruno recognized their general utility in the 
diffusion of learning; but it is equally obvious that he did not 
hold them in such esteem as would merit special consideration. 

Bruno had an extraordinary regard for the intuitive, non- 
mathematical, non-experimental philosopher, that is to say, for 
himself. The search for Truth, according to him, is an adven- 
ture to which many may contribute; but its actual discovery 
is reserved for him who proceeds from signs and symbols into 
the very heart of things. Mathematicians for example, he 
considered useful, but only as errand boys in the philosopher’s 
study. He was careful to make this clear to two messengers 
who went to him from a certain “ royal knight” asking him 
to discuss the Copernican Theory for their master. It is in this 
connection that he first refers to translators: 


A few days ago, in behalf of a royal knight, two messengers came 
to the Nolan to inform him that their master desired conversation 
with him, to the end that he {the master] might understand Coper- 
nicus and other paradoxes of the new philosophy. To which the 
Nolan answered that he saw neither through the eyes of Copernicus 
nor through those of Ptolemy, but with his own; and that, although, 
as regards physical observations, he was much indebted to them, 
as well as to other studious mathematicians, who through successive 
generations of labour have added light to light and formulated 
important principles, he nevertheless had his own judgment and his 
own insight into things. And he added that, in effect, the mathe- 
maticians are like unto those who translate words from one lan- 
guage into another, while the others (the philosophers) evaluate 
and analyse the thought. Nor are they unlike certain rustics who, 
knowing nothing of the art of war, merely report the consequence 
of a battle to the captain who, through his superior judgment and 
7 He does cite one of the two references—presently to be noted—which Bruno 
makes to translations. But, as will be shown, it has no original significance, 
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experience in the art of warfare, is able to determine the causes of 
the victory... .° 


Although we have here a clear recognition of the general 
usefulness of translators, it is obvious that Bruno did not regard 
them as the mid-wives of science. The other observation on 
translations occurs in De La Causa, Principio e Uno and is 
equally commonplace. In the following passage he is satirizing, 
in the person of Poliinnio, humanists and grammarians, for 
whom Bruno had an intense and virulent hatred. At the begin- 
ning of the third dialogue, while waiting for the principal inter- 
locutors (Teofilo and Dicsono Aurelio) to arrive, Gervasio is 
ridiculing Poliinnio, the pedant: 


Pol. I do not come here to learn, as you do.... 

Gerv. To what end, then? 

Pol. To pass judgment— 

Gerv. It is indeed fitting for you and your kind to pass judgment 
on science and various doctrines, since to you alone the generous 
stars and a prodigal fate have conceded the power to draw from 
words their inmost essence. 

Pol. And likewise from the significance which is adjoined to words. 

Gervy. As the soul to the body. 

Pol. And words, when well understood, yield also their meaning; 
therefore, from a knowledge of languages (in which I, more than 
anyone else in this city ...am learned) comes also an understanding 
of all science. 

Gerv. It follows, then, that all who know the Italian language 
understand also the philosophy of the Nolan. 

Pol. Yes; but an additional discipline and judgment are necessary. 

Gerv. For some time I have been of the opinion that it is the 
additional discipline and judgment that are indispensable; for one 
who knows not Greek may nevertheless understand the whole of 
Aristotle and discern in his system many errors . . . and one who 
knows neither Greek, nor Arabic, nor, perhaps, Latin, as was true 
of Paracelsus, may yet know more about medicine than Galen, 
Avicenna, and all those who express themselves in the Latin tongue. 
No; law and philosophy do not go a-begging for want of translators 
(per penuria d'interpreti di parole), but rather for lack of those 
who evaluate and analyse thought (che profondano ne’sentimenti) .° 


Although I have translated the phrase interpreti di parole 
as “translators,” it will be observed that it does not refer 
* Giordano Bruno, Opere Italiane, ed. Giovanni Gentile (Bari, 1925), 1. 21. All 


references to Bruno’s works are to this edition. 
® Ibid. 1. 199-200. 
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specifically to them, but rather to grammarians, whose special 
craft Bruno conceived to be sophistry and word-juggling. All, 
then, that is said about translations, in the passage quoted, is 
that they make available to students material written in 
languages which they do not understand; and that, conse- 
quently, ignorance of languages is no more an excuse for 
philosophical stupidity than skill in languages is equivalent to 
philosophical wisdom. Indeed, this Bruno emphasizes with 
considerable heat, a little later on in the dialogue, with the flat 
statement that one skilled in letters is, by consequence, ignorant 
in philosophy: 

Gerv. Your whole tribe are utterly presumptuous .. . and you 
usurp the right to approve this and disapprove that, to make here a 
gloss, there a textual criticism, here a collation, there an appendix. 

Pol. From my skill in letters (lettere wmane) this ignoramus 
wants to infer that I am ignorant in philosophy. 

Gerv. Most learned, Master Poliinnio: I want to say that, even 
if you knew all the languages, which are ( as our biblical commen- 
tators say) seventy-two... 

Pol. —cum dimidia. 

Gerv. —it would not only not follow that you would be com- 
petent to pass judgment on philosophers; but that you could not 
thereby shed the distinction of being the most uncouth ass parading 
in human shape; and that one who knows only one language, no 
matter how vulgar, may yet be the most learned and wise in the 
whole world.?° 


If we examine now what Bruno said about translations, 
according to N. W. and Florio, in the light of the passages 
quoted from his dialogues, we may draw some fairly accurate 
conclusions. The first of these is that, in common with the 
enlightened men of his age, he recognized their general utility 
in the diffusion of learning. The second is that, so far as can 
be ascertained from the record, he had no original theory; but 
rather that he regarded translators as convenient scriveners 
in the philosopher’s study. And, finally, what he had to say 
about them was a commonplace among Elizabethan translators. 

The phrase as reported by Florio, “ that from translation all 


Science had its off-spring,” ‘' is nonsense if taken literally. 


1° Ibid. 1. 201-202. 
11Tt should also be noted that Florio’s words are a repetition of N. W.’s “ that 
by the helpe of translations, all Sciences had their offspring.” Since Florio wrote 
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Since Bruno did not speak English, it is likely that his weighted 
Latin and Italian were not easily understood by the Eliza- 
bethans. At any rate, the phrase itself, in the light of what 
Bruno has written, can only mean that science tends to advance 
where, by means of translations, scholars have at their disposal 
material which they could not otherwise understand; or, to put 
it more briefly, that translations are an aid in the general 
diffusion of learning. 

For the expression of this idea, the Elizabethans of the late 
sixteenth century did not have to wait for the coming of 
Bruno. The idea that translations were useful for the general 
diffusion of learning, that they were indispensable in linking 
the present with the past, and in securing continuity of cultural 
development, was such a commonplace in the Renaissance, that 
it may be set down as the chief inspirational force behind the 
Elizabethan translation movement.'* To be sure, the matter 
was not always put so clearly. Often the spread of learning 
was considered a means to national glory, and the translator 
regarded his labors a tribute to his country. As early as 1539, 
Richard Taverner, translator of the Chiliades of Erasmus, 
undertook the task, as he stated in the preface, for “ the love 
I bear to the furtherance and adornment of my _ native 
country.” ** John Brende clearly had in mind the function of 
translations as a means of diffusing learning when, in 1553, 
he released his version of Quintus Curtius’ History of Alexander 
the Great, “ that we Englishmen might be found as forward in 
his preface eighteen years after Bruno left London, it is likely that Florio took the 
phrase from N. W.’s epistle prefixed to Samuel Daniel's translation of Giovio. Florio 
and Daniel were intimate friends. See Yates, John Florio, pp. 54-55. 

2 For a full discussion of the theories of translation from the mediaeval period to 
Pope, see Flora Ross Amos, Early Theories of Translation (Columbia Univ. Press, 
1920). For a discussion of Elizabethan theories of translation, centering around the 
great translators (Hoby,. North, Florio, and Holland), see F. C. Matthiessen, 
Translation: An Elizabethan Art (Harvard Univ. Press, 1931). For the best dis- 
cussion of the translation movement, as a movement which had its friends and 
enemies, see C. H. Conley, The First English Translators of the Classics (Yale Univ. 
Press, 1927). The best source of information, of course, is the numerous chatty 
prefaces which accompanied translations. The essay on translations in the Cam- 
bridge Hist. of Eng. Lit. (4. 1-28), is rather thin. It does not touch upon one of 
the central features in the translation movement: the conflict between the transla- 


tors and the traditional scholars and the points at issue in that conflict. 
13 Quoted by Amos, op. cit., p. 88. 
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that behalf as other nations, which have brought all worthy 
histories into their natural language.” ™ 

Philemon Holland, “ the translator general,” mixed curiously 
the idea of pride and the promulgation of learning as motives 
for his translation of Pliny’s History of the world: 


It is a shame (quothe one) that Livie speaketh English as hee 
doth: Latinists onely are to be acquainted with him: As who 
would say, the souldiour were to have recourse unto the universitie 
for militarie skill and knowledge; or the scholar to put on arms 
and pitch a campe. What, should Plinie (saith another) bee read 
in English, and the mysteries couched in his books divulged: as 
if the husbandman, the mason, the carpenter, goldsmith, painter, 
lapidarie, and engraver, with other artificers, were bound to seeke 
unto great clearks or linguists for instruction in their severall 
arts. Certes, such Momi as these, besides their blind and erroneous 
opinion,, thinke not so honourably of their native countrey and 
mother tongue as they ought: who if they were so well affected 
that way as they should be, would wish rather and endeavour by 
all means to triumph now over the Romans in subduing their 
literature under the dent of the English pen, in requitall of the 
conquest sometime over this Island, atchieved by the edge of their 
sword.'® 


It remained however, for Sir Thomas Hoby to state the case 
clearly in the preface to his Courtier: 


I cannot sufficiently wonder that they have not all this while from 
time to time done a common benefite to profit others as well as 
themselves: In this point (I knowe not by what destiny) English- 
men are much inferiour to most of all other Nations: For where 
they set their delight and bend themselves with an honest strife 
of matching others to turne into their mother tongue, not onely 
the wittie writinges of other languages, but also of all the Philoso- 
phers, and all Sciences both Greeke and Latin, our mé weene it 
sufficient to have a perfect knowledge, to no other end, but to profit 
themselves, and (as it were) after much paynes in breaking up a 
gap bestow no lesse to close it up againe, that others may with like 
travaile followe after. And where our learned men for the most part 
holde opinion, to have the sciences in the mother tongue, hurteth 
memorie and hindreth learning, in my opinion, they do full ill 
consider from whence the Grecians first, and afterward the Latins 
set their knowledge. And without wading to any farther reasons 
that might be alleadged, if they will marke well the truth, they 
shall see at this day, where the Sciences are most turned into the 


14 Quoted by Matthiessen, op. cit., p. 26. 
1° Quoted by Matthiessen, op. cit., p. 179. 
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vulgar tongue, there are best learned men, and comparing it with 
the contrarie, they shall also find the effects contrarie. In Italy 
(where the most translation of authors is) not onely for Philosophie, 
Logike, Humanitie and all liberall Sciences, both in Greeke and 
Latin (leaving a part Barbarus, Naugerius, Sannazarus, Bembus, 
Lazarus and the rest that of late dayes florished) Genua, Tomi- 
tanus, Robertellus, Manutius, Piccolhomineus, are presently very 
singular, and renowned throughout all Christendome: but also for 
the same in the vulgar tongue with little or no sight at all in the 
Latin, Aretino, Gelli (a taylor in Florence) the Lord Victoria 
columna, the L. Dionora Sanseverina, the L. Beatrice Loffreda. 
Veronica Gambera, Virginea Salvi, and infinite other men and 
women are most famous throughout Italy, whose divine workes and 
excellent stile both in rime and prose give a sufficient testimonie, 
not onely of their profound knowledge and noble wit, but also that 
knowledge may be obtained in studying onely a mans owne native 
tongue. So that to be skilfull and exercised in authours translated, 
is no lesse to be called learning, then is the very same in the Latin 
or Greeke tongue. Therefore the translation of Latin or Greeke 
authours doth not onely not hinder learning, but furthereth it, yea, 
it is learning itselfe.*® 


Clearly, here we have an elaboration of the phrase attributed 
to Bruno “that by the helpe of translations, all Sciences had 
their off-spring.” And Hoby wrote his preface about a quarter 
of a century before Bruno went to England.” 

The Elizabethan translators, most of whom had completed 
their work before the last quarter of the 16th century, fully 
understood the significance of their craft. Anxious as they were 
to develop the mother tongue, and to bring England abreast 
of France and Italy in learning, they needed no foreigner to 
make them realize that “ where the Sciences are most turned 
into the vulgar tongue, there are the best learned men.” Bruno’s 
alleged words, expressing as they did an idea so fully under- 
stood, could have brought little fresh inspiration to their efforts. 
Why then, were his words remembered and recorded by N. W. 
and Florio? Was there another reason? The answer to this 
question requires a study of the translation movement from 
another point of view. 

In the sixteenth century, more particularly during the reign 
of Elizabeth, translations appeared “in astonishing number 


16 Everyman's Library edition. 
7 Hoby’s translation was published in 1561. Bruno arrived in England in 1583. 
1® Conley, op. cit., pp. 18-22. 
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and variety.” *® Indeed, by 1572, “a large proportion of the 
most prized classical writings had received English dress.” *° 
In addition to the translations from the classics, over two 
hundred translations from the Italian had appeared by the end 
of the century. Translation was so much an integral part of 
the British Renaissance that some have characterized the work 
as a “ rage” and the “ choicest kind of literary productivity.” *' 

However, in appraising the status of the translator in the 
last half of the sixteenth century, these facts are likely to be 
misleading. It would seem that a kind of literary activity 
which had attracted such capable scholars as Hoby, North, 
Holland, Wilson, Golding, and even Queen Elizabeth herself, 
would have been generally encouraged and applauded. Such 
appears not to have been the case. An examination of repre- 
sentative dedications and epistles prefixed to translations by 
the translators or their friends, reveals immediately that trans- 
lators argued in defense of their craft, that they were conscious 
of intense opposition to their efforts, and that they were anxious 
for authoritative support. After due allowance has been made 
for the conventional and flattering character of dedications and 
prefaces, as well as for the exaggeration natural to the Eliza- 
bethan, the cumulative evidence which these sources provide 
is difficult to explain on any other ground than that the trans- 
lator, though fully conscious of the values of his work, was on 
the defensive. 

It is irrelevant to this study, and beyond its scope, to examine 
in detail the whole translation movement. This has been ably 
done by Mr. C. H. Conley.” Sufficient evidence, however, will 


1° For a comprehensive survey of translations from the Italian, see Mary Augusta 
Scott, op. cit. For a list of translations from the Greek and Latin, see Henrietta R. 
Palmer, List of English Editions and Translations of Greek and Latin Classics 
Printed Before 1641. For a general survey of translations in the sixteenth century, 
see Amos, op. cit., chapter three. For a survey of the translation movement during 
the first two decades of Elizabeth’s reign, see Conley, op. cit., chapter two. 

2° Conley, op. cit., p. 18. For a list of translators and classical authors translated 
during the reigns of Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth till 1572, see pp. 130-134. 

21 Barnabe Googe and A. W. Ward, quoted by Conley, op. cit., p. 23. 

22 Mr. Conley summarizes the scope of his work as follows: “ The subjects for 
study bearing upon this appearance of translations may be briefly analyzed as 
follows: (1) the degree of popular interest in classical learning previous to Eliza- 
beth’s time, and the political, religious, and language conditions that may have 
led to a translation activity; (2) the discoverable evidence of a self-conscious move- 
ment for a translation of the classics into English; (3) the sympathies and interests 
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be presented to justify the conclusion that translators, par- 
ticularly toward the end of the century, were on the defensive 
and eager for authoritative support and that, consequently, 
when N. W. and Florio quoted Bruno on translations, they did 
so, not because they were impressed by the originality of his 
thought, but in the hope that whatever authority his name 
might carry would bring needed dignity to their labor. 

The sixteenth century translators were a powerful influence 

in effecting the political, religious, and cultural revolution 
known historically as the British Renaissance. By bringing 
the classics and Italian literature to the “unlearned” (the 
new middle class who had not received the traditional uni- 
versity education) they hastened the rise of Protestantism, 
contributed materially to the development of a national litera- 
ture and the disintegration of the idea of the exclusiveness of 
learning, and laid the basis for democracy.** All of this was 
implicit in the new learning. 
The rationalistic element in the classics was looked to to overthrow 
feudal and medieval ideals and to nurture love of freedom and 
country; to strengthen Protestantism and improve morals; and to 
allay seditious tendencies. Culture and the general and literary use 
of unadulterated English were other desiderata. ... The wisdom of 
the program adopted was proved by subsequent events, for pre- 
sently the nation reacted to the influence of classical literature, so 
that with the aid of other forces that operated simultaneously the 
initial ruling minority secured the support of a majority, Protestant- 
ism was established, and the general morale was raised sufficiently 
to withstand threat of invasion from without, to make rebellion 
fruitless, and to effect great national expansion.°** 


It was inevitable that the translators, in whose work was 
implicit a threat to the medieval way of life, should meet with 
resistance. Before the last four decades of the century the 
opposition came primarily from two groups and their followers: 
(1) the medieval scholars in the universities, and (2) the 


of the translators, the translator’s patrons, and their public; (4) the objects of the 
‘movement,’ and its relation to the progress of English culture, religion, morals, and 
politics; (5) opposition to the ‘movement,’ the identification of the opponents, and 
the details of the contest waged between them and the translators; (6) the fate of 
the ‘movement,’ ” pp. 3-4. 

°° For a discussion of the political aspects of the translation movement see, 
Conley, op. cit., chapter three. 

3* Tbid., p. 122. 
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Papists. Toward the end of the century, when the bulk of 
Italian literature was being translated,* the Puritans, who in 
the early part of the century had patronized translators,** joined 
the medievalists in their condemnation, though not for the 
same reasons. 

The arguments urged against translations were varied; but 
in essence they were all reducible to this: that, in common 
with the spread of the new learning, they were a threat to the 
old social order. The university men, “ anti-humanists,” or 
* Zoili,” ** as they were called, gave the argument a character- 
istic turn. They were medievalists, adept in the superficialities 
of scholasticism and Aristotelianism. They ‘regarded learning 
as their exclusive possession and were shocked by the trans- 
lator’s efforts to turn Greek and Latin authors into vulgar 
tongue. The case against their notion of the exclusiveness of 
learning was most ably stated by Sir Thomas Hoby in his 
Epistle prefixed to the Courtier.** 


*° Practically no Italian literature was translated before 1550 

*° For the alliance between the translators and the influential Protestant members 
of the court see Conley, pp. 37-45. Also pp. 72-78 

** Bishop John Bale characterized the Zoili as follows: “ The other is Momus or 
Zoilus, yes, rather one which playeth both parts under the cloak of a Christian. 
This cruel carper and malicious quarreller leaveth no man’s work unrebuked, 
minister it never so much godliness. But like as rust, moths, maggots, cankers, 
caterpillars, with other vile vermin, corrupteth all that is to the use of man; so 
doth this enemy, to destroy both name and work, only for the advancement of 
his own precious person. 

His working tools are such unsavoury sophisms, problems, elenches, corrolaries, 
quiddities, subtilties, second intentions, intrinsical moods, with other prodigious 
sorceries, whom he sometime sucked out of his mother’s breasts, the university. 
These hath he not yet all, as unsavoury morsels, evomited for Christ, defining 
rather with Aristotle than with Paul in his daily disputations. Of this royal rabbi 
is Peter judged a fool, and John an unlearned idiot. Yet shall his reader find small 
learning at his hand, unless he take an heap of barbarous terms and unsewed 
together sentences, for matters of excellent learning. . . . 

But Momus hath not yet done away with the mad mists of his mocking, nor 
yet the dark dregs of his sophistry, which both are a great blemishing unto his 
eye-sight. The wisdom of Plato, Homer, and Cicero, availeth nothing in this. 
Aristotle and Virgil, if they were alive, could herein do little or nothing. Inestimably 
more maketh the poor fishers’ learning to the understanding of these mysteries, than 
the proud painted eloquence or far fet reasons of the philosophers.” Quoted by 
Conley, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 

“8 Thomas Wilson also, in the Epistle prefixed to his translation of The Three 
Orations of Demosthenes (1570), attacked the same idea: “ But such as are 
grieved with translated bokes, are lyke to them that eating fine Manchet, are 
angry with others that feede on Cheate breade. And yet God knovveth men 
vvold as gladly eate Manchet as they, if they had it. ... And therefore in my 
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The “unlearned Zoili” (those who were not trained in the 
university) were the adherents of Rome, “ Papists who still 
maintained a status in the country.” Their principal concern 
was the propagation of their faith. They opposed the general 
diffusion of the classics through translations because of the dis- 
integrating effect it would have on the unquestioning faith 
of the simple folk and the newly-created aristocracy. 

The medieval scholars and the Papists wielded their most 
effective weapon against the translators, however, when they 
attacked translations on moral grounds. For on that point 
they were joined by the Puritans, who, earlier in the century, 
had openly encouraged the first translators of the classics. Once 
the Puritans were secure in power, it was inevitable that they 
should attack the “heathenish character” of the classics and 
the grossly immoral Italian literature to which the translators 
now turned their attention. Roger Ascham, sound scholar and 
classicist though he was, led the attack: 


These be the inchantementes of Circes, brought out of Italie, to 
marre mens maners in England; much, by example of ill life, but 
more by preceptes of fonde bookes, of late translated out of Italian 
into English, sold in every shop in London, commended by honest 
titles the sooner to corrupt honest maners: dedicated over boldlie 
to vertuous and honorable personages, the easielier to beguile simple 
and innocent wittes. It is pitie, that those, which have authoritie 
and charge, to allow and dissalow bookes to be printed, be no more 
circumspect herein, than they are. Ten Sermons at Paules Crosse 
do not so moch good for movyng men to trewe doctrine, as one of 
those bookes do harme, with inticing men to ill living. Yea, I say 
farder, those bookes, tend not so moch to corrupt honest living, 
as they do, to subvert trewe Religion.” 


The translators apparently felt the force of the combined 
attack upon them; for, 


simple reason, there is no harme done I say to anye body by this my English 
translation, except perhaps it be to my selfe.” 

And Chapman, in the preface to his Homer, answered the university scholars as 
follows: “... But some will convey their imperfections under his Greek Shield, 
and from thence bestow bitter arrows against the traduction, affirming their want 
of admiration grows defect of our language, not able to express the coppie and 
elegancie of the original, But this easy and traditional pretext hides them not 
enough: for how full of height and roundness soever Greek be above English, 
yet is there no depth of conceit triumphing in it, but, as in a meere admirer it 
may be imagined, so in a sufficient translator it may be exprest.” Gregory Smith, 
Eliz. Crit. Essays 2. 300. 

2° The Scholemaster, ed. Arber; English Reprints Series (1908), pp. 78-79. 
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deprived of their earlier support and convinced of their error 
regarding the moral value of the classics, [they] also abandoned the 
movement; and the Puritan party, being inundated with the un- 
educated, medievally-minded masses, now converted to Protestant- 
ism, assumed its better known obscurantist character. Finally, with 
the moral issue clearly drawn, the later converts to the renaissance, 
who lacked the extreme conscientiousness of the first translators, 
turned to the spread of modern Italian literature, against which 
Ascham had been the first to sound a warning.®° 


Thus abandoned, and aware of the increasing opposition to 
their work, the translators became more apologetic and bel- 
ligerent.** It is apparent that in their plight they were eager 


°° Conley, op. cit., pp. 118-119. Even of the Courtier Ascham had said that it 
should be “ advisedlie read.” 

*? Thus Holland prefaced his Pliny (1601): “ As for my selfe, since it is neither 
my hap nor hope to attaine to such perfection as to bring foorth somewhat of 
mine owne which may quit the pains of a reader; and much lesse to performe any 
action that might minister matter to a writer; and yet so farre bound unto my 
native countrey and the blessed state wherein I have lived, as to render an account 
of my yeers passed & studies employed, during this long time of peace and 
tranquilitie, wherein (under the most gratious and happie government of a peere- 
lesse Princess, assisted with so prudent, politique, and learned Counsell) all good 
literature hath had free progresse and flourished, in no age so much: me thought I 
owed this dutie, to leave for my part also (after many others) some small memoriall, 
that might give testimonie another day what fruits generally this peaceable age of 
ours hath produced. Endeavoured I have therefore to stand in this third ranke, 
and bestowed those hours which might be spared from the practise of my profession, 
and the necessarie cares of this life, to satisfie my countreymen now living, and to 
gratifie the age ensuing, in this kind.” Quoted by Matthiessen, op. cit., p. 176. 

“In attributing so much unto Nature, Plinie seemed to derogat from the almightie 
God . . . and therefore dangerous (saith one) to be divulged. Farre be it from me, 
that I should publish any thing to corrupt men’s manners, and much less to 
preiudice Christian religion.” Jbid., p. 178. He therefore conferred “ with sundrie 
divines about this point,” before publishing the book. 

Similarly, Thomas Wilson assumed an apologetic attitude for his translation of 
Demosthenes (1570): “For this must I needes confesse, that I am altogither 
vnable to doe so in Englishe, as the excellencie of this Orator [Demosthenes] 
deserueth in Greeke. . . . And I thinke (although there be many doers) yet scant 
one is to be found worthie amongst vs, for translating into our Countrie speach. 
Such a hard thing it is to bring matter out of any one language into another.” 
Quoted in Conley, op. cit., p. 104. 

And Goscoigne acknowledged Puritan opposition in presenting his Flowers: “ But 
the third sort (being graue Philosophers, and finding iust fault at my doings at the 
common infection of loue) I must needes alledge such iust excuse as may counter- 
uaille their iust complaints . . . finding by experience. . . how the first copie of 
these my posies hath been verie much inquired for by the yonger sort, and hearing 
likewise that (in the same) the greater part hath bin written in pursuit of amorous 
enterprises, that haue iustlie conceyued that the continuance thereof hath bin more 
likelie to stirre in all yong Readers a venemous desire of vanitie, then to serue as a 
common mirror of greene and youthful imperfections.” Jbid., p. 118. 


3 
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for support and ready to cite any authority whose name might 
bring some dignity to their labor. This is the reasonable in- 
ference from the words of N. W.: 


Forsooth you blush to open another mans shop, and sell Italian 
wares as though you were a Bankerupt in philosophie, and could not 
afforde any pretie conceipt without borrowing and embesseling. I 
pray you Syr, shall Castilio be more reverenced for his courtier, 
than D Clarke admired for inuesting him with so courtlie robes? 
And the most excellent Secretaries of nature, Plinie, Matthiolus & 
Tolet, shall they be lesse reverenced, for perfecting knowledge, then 
the old Philosophers for a shadowed invention? Shall the witte and 
capacitie of antiquitie sit in her throne, and disposition and judge- 
ment of posteritie keepe the dore: no reason, the one devised, the 
other disposed. Jovious therefore is bound unto you, both for 
absoluting and blazing his invemtions abroad in this famous Iand, 
and we are beholding unto you for revealing them to us: wherein 
truely both arte in translating, & knowledge in judging, justly may 
challenge their fees. You cannot forget that which Nolanus (that 
man of infinite titles among other phantasticall toyes) truelly noted 
by chaunce in our Schooles, that by the helpe of translations, all 
Sciences had their offspring. . . .” 


The tone of Florio’s words is somewhat more belligerent; 
but it is clear that he also was eager for authoritative support: 


Shall I apologize translations? Why but some holde (as for their 
free-hold) that such conversion is the subversion of Universities. 
God holde with them, and withholde them from impeach or empaire. 
It were an ill turne, the turning of Bookes should be the over- 
turning of Libraries. Yea but my olde fellow Nolano told me, 
and taught publikely, that from translation all Science had its of- 
spring. Likely, since even Philosophie, Grammar, Rhetorike, Logike, 
Arithmetike, Geometrie, Astronomy, Musike, and all the Mathe- 
matikes yet holde their names of the Greekes: and the Greekes 

. 


drew their baptizing water from the conduit pipes of the Egiptians, 


and they from the well-springs of the Hebrews or Chaldees. . a 
This digression into the status of the sixteenth century trans- 
lator has been necessary to establish the fact that there was 
considerable opposition to translations; and that the opposition 
was intensified toward the end of the century, when the Puri- 
tans withdrew their support and the first translators abandoned 
their work to lesser men. From this survey the following con- 
clusions seem reasonable: (1) Bruno did not hold the trans- 
lator in any special esteem. (2) What he is reported to have 
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said about translations was a commonplace among translators 
and had been stated more fully by Sir Thomas Hoby about 
a quarter of a century before Bruno arrived in England. (3) 
The Elizabethan translator, particularly toward the end of 
the century, was eager for authoritative support of his craft. 
(4) Those who quoted Bruno, therefore, did so, not because 
they were in any way influenced by this thought, but rather in 
the hope that, whatever authority attached to his name, might 
strengthen them in their struggle against the enemies of trans- 
lations. In the light of this survey, it seems an exaggeration to 
argue that Bruno’s words on translations influenced materially 
either N. W., Daniel, or Florio. 


University of Washington 








DEAN DONNE SETS HIS TEXT 


By Don Cameron ALLEN 


1 


When we consider the light that Donne’s sermons shed on 
both his character and his poetical works, we are surprised that 
scholars have failed to study them more conscientiously. Mrs. 
Simpson has surveyed them for the elucidation of their biblio- 
graphical and chronological problems; Miss Ramsay has ana- 
lysed them for their scholastic contents; Husain has extracted 
them for his commonplace book of Donne’s theology; and 
Pearsall Smith has carved them into an anthology. Hayward 
and Sparrow have told us something about Donne’s method of 
sermonizing and about his reliance upon the pulpit practices of 
his time. There are other studies, but these are the most impor- 
tant; from them, and from the supplementary remarks of other 
scholars, two notices about Donne, the preacher, emerge. We 
learn that Donne was eloquent and that he was learned and 
scholarly. I shall not trouble myself with Donne’s eloquence 
beyond saying that I should have squirmed less under him 
than—tace, Mr. Eliot, tace—under Bishop Andrews. It is with 
the question of his scholarship within very narrow limits that 
I shall be concerned. 

The modern reader of seventeenth century sermons is im- 
pressed with the efforts of the Jacobean preacher to establish a 
just and pure text of the Scriptures. Unlike the modern clergy- 
man, the preacher of that day read the text in the Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin so that he might expound the peculiarities of 
the varying versions. Bishop Andrews and Bishop Joseph Hall 
regularly consult both the Hebrew and the Greek; Richard 
Sanderson always consults the Greek and sometimes the 
Hebrew; a less famous preacher like Anthony Faringdon of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Bread Street, consults the Greek but seems 
not to have read Hebrew. What is Donne’s method? Does his 
preparation of his text—that embryo of a sermon—tell us any- 
thing about his scholarship? Is he accurate and careful? Does 
he try to obtain the best reading of the text? 
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To answer these questions, I have examined every biblical 
reference in the LYXX Sermons of 1640. There are something 
more than a thousand different texts, and the documentation 
cannot always be trusted. Donne usually quotes in italics and 
gives the correct verse and chapter reference in the margin. 
Sometimes, however, he gives only the chapter reference, and 
sometimes the chapter reference or the verse reference or both 
are inaccurate. In the case of simple transpositions, the fault 
probably rests with the printer. At other times, the misstate- 
ment is either Donne’s or his editor’s. Many quotations are 
simply printed in roman, with the reference either in the body 
of the text or entirely omitted. When I had collected these 
quotations, I collated them with the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
English versions of the Bible to ascertain the nature of Donne’s 
texts and his method. 

2 


In Donne’s age the world was filled with Bibles, and since 
the given text in one Bible might be quite different from the 
same place in another, the careful divine took pains to estab- 
lish the best reading of the inspired word. As a metropolitan 
preacher, Donne might either own or consult in some ecclesiasti- 
cal library one of the great polyglot Bibles of the Renaissance. 
The most famous of these was the Complutense—as Donne 
called it (712) ‘—which was printed in Hebrew, Greek, Chal- 
daic, and Latin under the patronage of Cardinal Ximenes at 
Alcala in 1514-17. This Bible became the basis of other poly- 
glots limited to two or three tongues, and on it, the great Ant- 
werp polyglot of 1571-3 was founded. The latter work, which 
was edited in eight folios by Benedictus Montanus, contains 
grammars and dictionaries of Greek, Syriac, Chaldaic, and 
Hebrew. The third polyglot was Elias Hutter’s Biblia Sacra, 
Hebraice, Chaldaice, Graece, Latine, Germanice, Gallice, which 
was printed at Nuremberg in 1599. This Bible does not get 
beyond Ruth in the Old Testament or Jude in the New Testa- 
ment, the latter omission was remedied in a subsequent multi- 
lingual volume. 





*To avoid unnecessary footnotes, I shall print the page number of the LYXX 
Sermons in brackets after the reference. I also acknowledge with thanks the advice 
of Professors D. M. Robinson and W. F. Albright, whom I have consulted at 
various times while preparing this paper. 
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In addition to the polyglots, there were separate editions of 
the Hebrew text. The first important Hebrew Bible of the six- 
teenth century was J2) AN “win AYN, which was published 
by Daniel Bomberg at Venice in 1517 and reissued in 1521, 
1525-8, 1533, and 1544-5. In 1517, Bomberg also brought out 
the first of his great rabbinical Bibles, which contain the Hebrew 
text, the Chaldaic paraphrase, the gere, the masorah magna 
and parva, and the rabbinical commentaries of Rashi, Kimhi, 
Moses ben Nahman, Ibn Ezra, and others. This voluminous 
work was published six times before Donne became Dean of 
St. Paul’s. There were, however, more portable Hebrew Bibles. 
The best known of these was Sebastian Munster’s Hebraica 
Biblia printed at Basel in 1534. In this Bible, the Hebrew text 
and Munster’s Latin translation are printed in parallel columns. 
Hutter also printed the text that he later used in his polyglot 
as YP 4777 at Hamburg in 1587. These are the major Hebrew 
versions and Donne certainly used one of them. 

There were also several versions of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in Greek that a careful theologian would read, for the 
Septuagint sometimes helps one to clarify the Hebrew reading 
though it often does little more than muddy it. Three versions 
of the Septuagint were available to Donne. The editio princeps, 
which was printed in the Complutensian Bible, was Origen’s 
hexaplar text. Another version was printed by Aldus at Venice 
in 1518 under the editorship of a so-called Andreas Asulanus. 
This editor claims to have based his text on the scientific study 
of a large number of manuscripts. Both of these versions were 
found unsatisfactory at the Council of Trent, and the prepara- 
tion of a revised text was authorized. The new text appeared 
at Rome in 1587 as ‘H Takata Atabynxn Kata tovs ‘EBdounxorta. 
Vetus Testamentum iuxta Septuaginta ex auctoribus Siati V. 
Pont. Max. editum. When Donne discusses the spurious “ Go 
to the bee ” passage of Proverbs, he indicates that he has con- 
sulted all of these versions. 

For, though S. Hierome acknowledge, that in his time, this verse 
was not in the Hebrew text, yet it hath ever been in many Copies 
of the Septuagint, and though it be now left out in the Complutense 
Bible, and that which they call the Kings, yet it is in that still, 
which they value above all, the Vatican. (712) ? 

’ By “ Kings” Donne means the Antwerp polyglot. Jerome’s remarks occur in 
his commentary on Proverbs. 
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The Greek New Testament also appears in various versions. 
The Aldine edition of the Septuagint also contained a text of 
the New Testament, which was used later as the basis of edi- 
tions printed at Basel in 1545 and Frankfort in 1597. Besides 
these there was Lonicer’s trys Peas Tpadys Hadatas Sydradn car 
Neas azvav7a, which was printed at Strassburg in 1526. The 
preferable text was, of course, Erasmus’ Novum Instrumentum, 
which appeared, with the Latin rendering, many times after its 
original printing in 1518. The Greek text of this version was, 
however, frequently revised and emended. In 1521, Nicholas 
Gerbelius brought out an edition based on the 1519 text; and 
in 1524, Ceporinus published a version based on the 1522 text. 
The Aldine text of 1518 was also issued in a separate volume 
in 1538, and in 1546 Robert Estienne printed the rns xawns 
Acayxns azavra. Still another version of the Greek New Testa- 
ment was printed by Crispin at Geneva in 1553. Donne’s use 
of the Greek New Testament is so limited that it is impossible 
to determine which version he uses, but his commentary on 
Raca (491) points directly at the commentary of Erasmus and 
probably at his text. 

The variations between the different Greek texts pale before 
those of the Latin versions. The Vulgate of St. Jerome was 
Donne’s Latin authority, but the differences between the 
various versions of the Vulgate are many.’ The text of the 
Vulgate was also revised by order of the Council of Trent, and 
it is the Tridentine version that Donne uses. 

Besides the Vulgate, there were other Latin texts of the 
Scriptures. One of these was the Biblia of Sebastian Castalio, 
which appeared as early as 1504, was frequently reprinted, and 
1as a most eccentric text. Another Latin version was the Biblia 
Sacrosancta edited by Leo Juda, which was published at 
Zurich in 1524-29; this text was subsequently printed in parallel 
with the Vulgate in Vatablus’ edition of the Bible. A third 
Latin translation was brought out by Santi Pagnani, one of 
the best orientalists of his day, at Lyon in 1528. For his Bible, 

* Most of these are recorded in Carlo Vercellone, Variae lectiones vulgatae latinae 
Bibliorum editionis, Roma, 1860; but to be on the safe side, I have compared 
Donne's Latin references with the following editions of the Vulgate: Leyden, 1524; 
Paris, 1534; Antwerp, 1538; Paris, 1540; Lyons, 1542; Paris, 1545 and 1555; 
Frankfort, 1585, and Rome, 1592 and 1598. 

“In his The Use of the Bible in Milton’s Prose, Professor Fletcher describes this 
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Pagnani made a new translation of the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew and of the New Testament from the Greek. The 
latter translation relies, as we would expect, on Erasmus’ Latin 
paraphrase. The next important Latin version is that of Muns- 
ter, which I have mentioned in my discussion of the Hebrew 
texts. Perhaps the most scholarly version of the Bible was the 
Beza-Tremellius-Junius Biblia Sacra. Though issued separately 
in the beginning, by Donne’s time one could obtain Tremel- 
lius’ translation of the Old Testament canonical books and of 
the New Testament Syriac together with Junius’ translation 
of the Old Testament Apocrypha and Beza’s rendering of the 
New Testament Greek in one substantial volume. 

Finally, there were five well established English translations 
that Donne might consult: the Coverdale Bible of 1535, the 
Great Bible of 1539, the Geneva Bible of 1540, the Bishop’s 
Bible of 1572, and the Authorized Version of 1611. Mindful of 
Donne’s Catholic origins, I have also compared his English 
quotations with the Douay Old Testament of 1609 and the 
Rheims New Testament of 1582, but he seems not to have used 
them. We may now investigate Donne’s use of the Scriptures 
according to various language groups. 


3 

In slightly more than a hundred places, Donne refers to the 
Hebrew Bible. The Hebrew letter appears nowhere in his ser- 
mons, and what we usually find is a phonetic transliteration of 
the Hebrew word of the text with the English or Latin equiva- 
lent. Sometimes he extends his definitions to embrace the 
various meanings of the Hebrew word in other parts of the 
Bible. Less frequently, he expounds the meaning of the word 
to show that it is mistranslated or not translated discriminately 
in the Vulgate or some other modern version. On a few occa- 
sions, he takes up a difficult place in the Hebrew text to explain 
the variations in meaning. Besides this, he provides his parish- 
ioners with a very brief glance at the grammatical structure 
of the Hebrew language and with accounts of the meanings of 
Hebrew proper names. At no time does Donne seem to know 
Bible as a Hebrew interlinear; I have not been able to obtain it in this form, but 


the fact that Donne sometimes uses a Latin version that is closer to Pagnani’s 
than any other suggests that this may have been his Hebrew text. 
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as much Hebrew as Andrews or even Hall although he is more 
ostentatious in his use of it than either of them. My impres- 
sion is that Donne had “ small Hebrew and less Greek,” but 
it is only just to admit that one cannot judge the extent of a 
preacher’s linguistic knowledge by what he tells his auditors. 

We may inaugurate our study of Donne’s use of the Semitic 
languages by noticing his few remarks about the rudiments of 
its grammar. Hebrew, he tells his congregation, has no present 
tense; it has, in fact, fewer tenses than any other language (668, 
681, 601). This is correct, but I am perplexed by his announce- 
ment that Hebrew has no superlative degree (681). If he 
means by this that it does not make a superlative in the manner 
of western languages, he has a point, but the grammars of his 
day, Pagnani’s for example, instruct the beginner in the use 
of IND, 

We must also remember, before we study Donne as a lexi- 
cographer, that Hebrew variants were given in the margins of 
the Geneva and Authorized versions, and that some of his 
Hebrew came from the margins rather than from the original 
text. When he gives man of blood and man of Belial as variants 
for II Sam. 16:5 (176), he is taking over the Geneva margin. 
When he worries about the meaning of Ochim and Zim of Is. 
13:21 (46), he has read the annotations in the Geneva and 
Authorized versions. When he says that the original has the 
curse of God instead of accursed of God for Deut. 21:23 (8), 
he is accepting the scholia of the Authorized Version. The same 
margin accounts for his Hebrew glosses on Eccles. 6:9 (288), 
Job 33:27 (591), and Ps. 51:14 (132), as well as for other 
places where he seems to rely on the original. In a few cases, 
the marginal notes encouraged him to read the original. On 
Dan. 11:38, Donne says, “ Mauzzim, which is, The God of 
Forces” (421). The Authorized Version gives “ Heb. Mauzzin,” 
so Donne’s transliteration is closer to the textual D°%yR. “ Thy 
liquors ” of Ex. 22:29, Donne states, is “ Vedingnacha, lachry- 
marum” (161). The Authorized Version has “ Heb. teares ”; 
consequently, Donne must have gone to the text for YT). 

Donne finds it difficult to pronounce a Hebrew proper name 
without explaining its meaning. Some of these definitions come 
from the margins, some come from the indexes of Hebrew 
names that accompanied the Vulgate and other versions of the 
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Scriptures, and some may have come from the Hebrew lexicons 
of Pagnani, Schindler, or Buxtorf. The meaning of the names 
Naomi and Mara in Ruth 1:19 (479) are drawn from margins 
or onomasticons; the same can be said for the disquisitions on 
Coheleth (574), Cain and Abel (660), the Hebrew and Greek 
names of Christ and Satan (398), Elohim and Adonai (670), 
and others. When he says that 7Y% of Is. 62:11 and 3y°win 
of Ps. 6:5 is the word from which the name of Jesus is derived 
(528), he has probably done more than look up Yi in an 
onomasticon. The same may be said of his essay on the 
various names of God (704). Elohim means little because 
every educated man knew Bara Elohim and its interpretation, 
but Dominus tzebaoth, which appears as MI823 7579 in Is. 1: 24 
and Berob, 272, of Ps. 66:3 indicate a knowledge of the 
Hebrew text. 

Most of Donne’s Hebrew references seem to have come from 
a study of the Hebrew Bible; some of it came perhaps from the 
scholia of theologians, but sources of this nature are almost 
impossible to trace. So we must give Donne the benefit of the 
doubt. It is quite evident to me that Donne read the Sixth 
and Thirty-second Psalms in the original; in fact, his sermons 
on the Penitential Psalms seem to be the high point of his use 
of the Hebrew. But at other times he also looked up the text 
in the original. Sometimes the attendants at Donne’s sermons 
are told about Hebrew words independent of a specific text. 
They learned that Rabbi means both magnum and multwm 
(288), but they are never told that the meaning depends on 
vocalics. They learned, too, that the Sea of Galilee was not 
really a sea, that the Jews called any large body of water a 
sea (718). This is true of &°. In the main, Donne’s Hebrew 
comments are based on the text of the day. He says that 
Chaim, 0°04, of Gen. 2: 7 is plural, that Hokar, 1P5, of Prov. 
25:17 is fac pretiosum (712), that in Prov. 9:17, it is but 
Lachem, 057, and Maiim, 0°, (100), that Norah, 83, of Ps. 
66:3 is reverendus (697), that the words in Ps. 90:14 are 
Ranan, {37, to sing and Shamach, 2%, joy (812), and that in 
Ps. 64: 10, the word is Jashar which means rectitudinem, 1° and 
planicien, V2 (677). All of this is reasonably correct, but 
Donne’s usual method of definition may be best illustrated by 
his analysis of the Thirty-second Psalm. 
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In the first two verses of the psalm, Donne finds four words 
toexpound. There is Cashab, 2’, meaning the sort of thinking 
“ subject to error ” (566), a word that Donne’s lexicons define 
as existimare and aestimare. The second word is Casah, 705, 
which “ we translate covering ” and which is to be distinguished 
from Sacac, which means “ tegere obumbrando” (565). In 
the case of 722, Donne is probably thinking of the J? j3y3 750 


seers 


of Lam. 3:44. The next word is Nasa, 8“3, which means both 
auferre and ferre (564); and the last word is Pashang, Y“®, 
“the highest, the deepest, the waightiest sin” (563). In the 
last instance, he is perhaps mindful of the use of this word in 
Is. 1:2 or 43:27, where it carries the meaning of rebellion 
against God. In the fifth verse of the psalm, is Amar, T58, 
which Donne defines as dizi (586), adding a philosophic ex- 
tension that the Hebrew does not contain. The word Tzur, 
which appears in the seventh verse. gives him the opportunity 
for a comparative definition. Here the word means trouble, 
but elsewhere it means distress, pangs, the edge of a sword, and 
a precipice of rock (604). By using a concordance, as I suspect 
Donne did, I find that in IL Sam. 1: 26, *T8 Wy *773, the 
word means distress, that in Ps. 89: 43, YS f° Hw77 the 
construction reads edge of a sword, that in Is. 21: 3, DS 
‘SUMS it is pangs; and that in Ps. 78: 15, O°S YP>* it is rocks. 
The seventh verse also contains Sether, 10, which according 
to Donne is abscondo (602); it also has Ranan, j35, which 
here means joy, but has an opposite meaning elsewhere. He is 
probably thinking of Ps. 17: 1, where we read, “37 ADwpA. 
So Donne defines and analyses a Hebrew text. His definitions 
are exact according to the lexicons of his day, and he obviously 
knows how to find the place in the text. His knowledge of 
Hebrew does not seem to go much beyond this. 

In spite of his limitations, Donne likes to indicate the wider 
meanings of words. Abraham uses Chalilah for absit, but this 
word “ signifies more properly prophanationem pollutionem ” 
(419). 497 is regularly a word of detestation. In Ps. 6: 7, he 
notices Anach, 738, which is translated elsewhere as “ Signabis 
signum super frontibus virorum suspirantium et gementium” 
(537). Donne refers here to Ezk. 9: 4, D°P3IS83IFA1 OTISIA, The 
word Chasab, “ which we translate lie,” says Donne, “is fre- 
quently used in the Scriptures, for that which is defective in 
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the duty it should performe” (660). The best example that 
I can find is Is. 58: 11, 1% 1332°°8?. He observes that the 
word Meshiach of I Kines 19: 15, which here means anointing 
can mean “ every kind of Declaration of any Election, any In- 
stitution, any Inauguration, any Investiture of any person to 
any place ” (6 (54). The word means dedicate in Ps. 80: 21, 
set over in II Sam. 19: 11, and appoint in II Sam. 3: 39. In 
the Sixth Psalm, Donne is impressed by Shamang, y>”, which 
means audit, but in the Septuagint is translated variously as 
credit, miseretur, respondet, and divulgat (553). Labor with 
a concordance shows Donne to be correct, but his remarks 
probably came from someone else’s scholia. Finally, in Ps. 32: 2, 
“we translate Gnavah as iniquity ”; this word, he says, appears 
in Cain’s confession, where it is difficult to decide whether it is 
translated iniquity or punishment (566). The Hebrew reading 
of Gen. 4: 13 reveals the difficulty that Donne indicates. 
Sometimes Donne corrects the received translations of the 
Bible by the Hebrew text. Is. 40: 31 is rendered as “ renue 
their strength,” by the translators of the Authorized Version, 
but their marginal note suggests “ change their strength,” which 
‘is neerer to the Originall” (637). The text reads 717° “P) 
m> 15°7M° and in Donne’s time exchange would have been the 
conventional equivalent. In Ps. 66: 5 and 16, Donne points out 
that Lechu, 127, is twice translated venite, whereas ite is correct 
(701). He notice that the 77S WS AAS of Ex. 3: 14 is in 


ro 


the future (734), but the traditional ees note on this pas- 
sage reads “ero eye ero.” St. Jerome, he says, reads DWN 
inv of Is. 21: 5 as “arripite clypeos’”’ when the original has 
‘anoint your shields” (55), a fact that every other Latin 
version notices. Reading Job 1: 5, 03393 ON 13951, Donne 
finds that J7> means curse; but in Job 2: 9, FD DunoN 13, it 
means either curse or bless. The latter passage is usually trans- 
lated curse, but Munster renders it bless. Then there is Is. 32: 8, 
where Nadib, 2°73, is translated once as liberal and then as 
honest; Donne congratulates the Vulgate on using “ Princeps 
. principe digna” (760), which is closer to the textual 
reading, DIP? Ma TW 7y KTM Py? M373 39H. In this type of 
exercise, Donne is usually correct, but he occasionally errs. 
He corrects the translators for reading Nasas (!) ,753, of Is. 7: 12 


as non tentabo when they should read it non extollam (15). 
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Here he is confusing the 753 of the text with 8W3. Besides 
defining the Hebrew word of the text or offering variant read- 
ings, Donne sometimes plunges into philological difficulties that 
are probably beyond his depth. 

Enosh, he says, “ signifies meere misery”’ and man is never 
called by that name until after the fall of Adam (66). Donne 
is referring to ¥38, which appears first as a common noun in 
Gen. 6: 4, OUT WIN OMY WwWsS. He may be deriving the notion 


pees 


of misery from 38, but he probably consulted one of the 
onomasticons, where he would read, “138: homo vel vir, sive 
oblitus aut desperatus.” Then he discovers that in Ps. 89: 48, 
the word is 1/i Gheber, 123 %2, not Ishe, which is the first name 
of man in the Bible and means only sound, nor Adam, “ earth 
red with blood,” nor Enos, “ wretched and miserable creature ’ 
(268). On &°S there seems to be a confusion for it does not 
mean a sound, and it occurs for the first time in Gen. 2: 24, 
whereas Gen. 1: 26 has O78 7AWy3. The word O18 suggests the 
stem DN, to be red. On Gen. 41: 40, Donne does not report 
with scholarly fidelity. The translation, he states, reads * shall 
all my people be ruled,” but the original is “all my people shall 
kisse thy face” (407). The original reads ‘2°73 pws Pay 
and nobody knows what it means; Munster recognized this 
with: 

Kimhi exponit ut nos vertimus: nam radix verbi est P¥3 id quod 
dages in schin ostendit. Chal. vero interpres & Rab. Sal. putant 
radicem verbi esse Pp’ ideo explicant ipsum D375 & fi id est, 
cibari: & tunc hic erit sensus: ad os tuum, sive, secundum iussionem 
tuam, cibabitur universus populus meus. 


Munster translates this confusing construction as armabitur on 
the authority of Rabbi Kimhi’s commentary. The real diffi- 
culties of the Hebrew text seem always to be beyond Donne’s 
grasp, but he admits to even a deeper knowledge of Semitics. 

On several occasions he quotes from the Chaldaic paraphrase, 
which he might have looked up in the Bomberg Bible. The 
translations of Gen. 31: 53 all read “ by the fear of his father,” 
but Donne says that the “ Chalde Paraphrase rightly expresses 
it” by “whom his father Isaac feared” (387). The Targum 
supports Donne’s version with POS? THIS APN Ipy, but, 
of course, this is no proof that Donne got his version here. He 
also remarks that the “ every man shall see death ” of Ps. 89: 47 
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is better expressed in the Chaldaic paraphrase as “ videbit 
angelum mortis” (269). This is a literal translation of 8287, 
SINT but again we cannot be sure that Donne actually looked 
up the reference. Then, in another sermon, he discusses Ps. 
2: 12, a puzzling verse. In no one place of Scripture, he tells 
his audience, “do Translations differ more,” for the Vulgate 
reads it “apprehendite disciplinam,” a reading that is sup- 
ported by the Septuagint and the Chaldaic but not by the 
Hebrew (403-4). Here the Chaldaic is 83178 17°23) and the 
Septuagint dpdféacbe waideias, whereas the Hebrew, 12°7%3, 
means nothing. In a certain sense Donne is correct, but, when 
he calls this the most variously translated place in the Bible, 
he indicates that he has not studied Job or Isaiah, books that 
he was fond of quoting, in parallel versions. 

Donne’s Semitics do not, however, stop here. He refers to 
the Arabic versions of Genesis (244), Psalms (645), and John 
(66) and to the Syriac versions of Psalms (636), Matthew 
(525), and Corinthians (229). The first Arabic version of the 
Gospels was printed at Rome in 1590, and a version of the 
Psalms appeared in Justiniani’s Psalterium Octaplum of 1516. 
The only version of the Pentateuch that Donne might have 
used for his Arabic source is the Tetraglot Pentateuch, which 
was printed at Constantinople in 1546. In this work the Arabic 
is printed in Hebrew characters, but this book is so rare that 
few scholars have ever seen it. The first Syriac New Testament 
was edited by J. Widmanstadius and Moses Mardenas at 
Vienna in 1555 and reprinted in 1562. A new version with a 
Latin rendering was published by Trostius in 1621. If Donne 
read Syriac, he probably used either this latter version or 
Raphelengius’ SN7N Sp", which was printed in Amsterdam 
in 1574 and 1575. A version of the Syriac New Testament also 
appears in Hutter’s polyglot. In both of the latter works the 
Syriac is given in Hebrew character. My impression is that 
Donne read neither Arabic nor Syriac, but picked up his few 
references from the scholia of others or from conversations with 
someone like William Bedwell. In most instances, he gives his 
Syriac in the Latin version of Tremellius, and I doubt whether 
he would do this were he able to read the original. It is not 
like Donne. 


One of the more interesting of Donne’s Arabic-Syriac ex- 
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hibits appears in his comment on the text of Ps. 51: 7. The 
word in question is Ezob, 218, 

And though we know no proper word for Hyssop in Hebrew, 

(for when they finde not a word in the Bible, the Hebrew Rabbins 
will acknowledge no Hebrew word for anything) yet the other 
languages deduced from the Hebrew, Syriaque, and Arabique, have 
clearly another word for Hyssop, Zuf. (645) 
Ezob does not mean the same as modern hyssop, but according 
to Buxtorf and the other lexicographers it meant hyssop even 
to the rabbis. The word in Syriac and Arabic is 2ufa, but I do 
not think that Donne obtained this from the Arabic and Syriac 
versions of Psalms. His Syriac references are all traceable. 
That which we translate in part in I Cor. 13: 12, says Donne, 
the “ syriac translates modicum ex multis.” The Syriac reads, 
“qallil min saggi” or “little from much,” but Donne might 
have obtained this from Trostius’ “ parum ex multo,” which 
is also the reading of Tremellius. The 725 of Ps. 6: 4, Donne 
remarks, appears in the Syriac version of St. Matthew, where 
it means returned. The word ‘~ the Syriac version is tab and 
it is so printed in Hebrew characters in the Hutter polyglot; 
it is derived by consonantal shift from 21, but I do not think 
Donne knew this. Finally, there is the word Tzadok, P°7%, 
which Donne defines as verax in Ps. 32: 11 and as oportuit in 
the Syriac version of Luke 24: 46. This observation is correct, 
for zadég meaning it was fitting appears in Trostius’ Syriac 
version and in Hutter’s Hebrew transliteration. With these 
illustrations, we practically exhaust Donne’s extra-Semitic 
knowledge, and we see that he is hardly an expert in these 
languages. 

There is no doubt that Donne knew enough Hebrew to find 
the place in the text of the Bible and to make reasonable trans- 
lations. The fact that he seldom ventured beyond this and that 
he does not compare his text regularly indicates that his 
scholarship was extremely limited. He was undoubtedly bet- 
ter than the average preacher in his knowledge of Semities, 
but he fell far below the standard set by Andrews and even by 


Hall.’ 


°The best way to judge the proficiency of a seventeenth century divine in 
Hebrew is to see what he does with the rabbinical commentaries. The Hebrew 
of the rabbis is difficult, wants vocalics, and can usually not be checked by trans- 
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4 


From our study of Donne’s use of the Hebrew Bible, we may 
turn to consider his reading in the Greek versions. Here a 
surprise awaits us, for his use of the Septuagint and the Greek 
New Testament is very limited. In the collected sermons of 
other Anglican divines, we come constantly upon the Greek let- 
ter, but in the eight hundred folio pages of the LX XX Sermons, 
there are exactly seven different Greek words. We are told that 
the word in Heb. 13: 22 is zapaxdjnoews, Solati (610); that 
the word in I Pet. 1: 17 is waporxias, of the parish (390); and 
that Evdoyia in IIT Cor. 1: 3 “is properly a blessing in speech, 
in discourse, in conference” (376). The text in which these 
words are found is that of Erasmus. At other times we learn 
that the usual name for Christ is Kvpuos (395); that the word 
for council is Svvedpiov (491); that Christ is sometimes called 
Adyos (371, 699); and that the collective name for Satan is 
Ifovnpds (633). These are the only Greek words that appear in 
the sermons, but at times Donne seems to have consulted the 
Greek text without quoting it. 

Some of Donne’s Greek is from the margins of the Authorized 
Version. He quotes Col. 1: 13 as “ That the Father hath trans- 
lated us into the Kingdome of his deare Son, the Son of his 


lations. Donne alludes to the rabbis on ten occasions. About half of his allusions 
are general, “ the rabbis say,” and cannot be traced; the others are to Rabbi Moses, 
Rabbi Salomon, and Rabbi Aben Ezra. His reference to the latter rabbi comes 
through Cajetan (131) and hardly counts. Of the three references to Rabbi Moses, 
two have a vague affinity with passages in the Guide of Moses ben Maimon (63, 
608), which Donne could have read in Rabi Mossei Aegyptii Dux seu director 
dubitantium aut perplexorum, in tres libros divisus et summa accuratione R. P. 
Augustini Justini recognitus, Paris, 1520. The fact that Donne quotes him in Latin 
suggests that he used a translation; however, he may simply have wanted to exalt 
him to patristic eminence. The only reference on which I am able to place my 
finger is Donne’s version of Rabbi Solomon’s (Rashi) comment on Ex. 4:13: 

Nor as Rabbi Solomon takes it; hee takes it for a Petition, and no reluctation; 
but, a Petition, that God would send Iosuah; For, (sayes that Rabbi) Moses had 
had a Revelation, that Josuah and not he should be the man, that should bring 
that People into the Land of Promise; and therefore, since Josuah was to have 
the honour of the action, Moses would have laid the burden upon him too. (50) 

My translation of the commentary as it appears in the Bomberg rabbinical reads: 

Through whom you are accustomed to send. This is Aaron; which I explain as 
another one whom thou mayest wish to send, since I will not lead them into that 
land and cannot be their future saviour. You have, indeed, many messengers 

If Donne made his own translation, his Hebrew was not too solid; I suspect that 
he picked it up from some early commentary. 
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Love” (1). Our first impression is that this is taken over from 
Tov viod THs ayamns avrov, but we find in the margin of the 
Authorized Version, “ Gr. the Sonne of his love.” In general, 
however, we do not have to search for Donne’s Greek readings, 
for he always tells the audience. When he is discussing Is. 9: 6, 
he says, “in the Septuagint, Christ calls himself the Angel of 
the great Councill” (415), and in the Septuagint, we find 
peyadns Bovdyjs ayyedos. He discovers that the words trans- 
lated sorrows in Ps. 32:10 read whips and scourges in the 
Septuagint (630); this observation is justified by the text 
mo\dai ai paorvyes Tod duaprwdrov. He also notices correctly 
that the Septuagint reading for Ps. 66:3, € 7@ wAnOe THs 
Suvdpeds cov Wevoovrai ce oi €xApoi is closer to the Hebrew than 
the Authorized Version’s “thine enemies submit themselves 
unto thee” (585). He takes the Vulgate to task for rendering 
Job 19: 7 as “ Ecce clamabo vim patiens”’ when the Septuagint 
reads, “ Ecce, rideo opprobium ” (570), a translation justified 
by idod yedo oveide. He notices that the Septuagint version 
of Ps. 90; 14 reads as praise, whereas the Hebrew reads as 
prayer (804). When we consult the Hebrew, we find that it 
begins “O satisfy,” JOM AP33 yl’ but that the Greek is 
“We are filled,” éverAnoOnuev 7d mpwi tod €dé€ovs. Donne’s last 
reference to the Septuagint is a discussion of the 7 wopev@nre 
mpos THY péd\uroav Kat walle ws Epyatis é€ori passage in Prov. 
6: 6 (712). This addition does not appear in any of the Hebrew 
texts and exists only in the Septuagint and Castalio’s Latin 
translation; its existence was, however, generally known.° 
Donne’s use of the Greek New Testament is also very limited. 
He thinks that the Authorized rendering of Matt. 19: 17 as 
“Why callest thou me good?” is more correct than the Vul- 
gate’s “ Quid me interrogas de bono?” (166) The correctness 
of this observation is supported by Erasmus’ text, ri pe Aéyes 
ayabdv; ovdeis ayabds ei wy els, 6 Oeds. He also prefers the Au- 
thorized Version’s devout to the Vulgate’s timoratum for the 
eviaBys of Luke 2: 25, but both Donne and the translators 
were probably influenced by Erasmus’ annotation on the word. 
On the other hand, Donne thinks that the Vulgate’s translation 
of exzopevoovra: in John 5: 29 as procedent (200) is excellent. 


*See, for example, M. Jermin, Paraphrasticall Meditations . . . upon the whole 
booke of the Proverbs of Solomon (London, 1638), p. 111. 


4 
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Finally, he observes that the xe\evoparc of I Thess. 4: 16 may 
mean “clamor hortatorius, and suasorius, and iussorius” (257) . 
The second equivalent is very rare, but it adjusts itself to 
Donne’s subsequent interpretation of the text. 

These are Donne’s only visits to the Greek text, and in this 
respect, his scholarship is far below that of the average preacher 
of his age. It is not impossible that his knowledge of Greek 
was very limited, for it has long been observed that there is 
virtually no Greek influence on his secular verse. 


5 


Donne’s favorite Latin version of the Bible was without 
doubt the Vulgate. At times he attacks it and at times he 
corrects it, but he always returns with a certain reverence to 
recite its sonorous phrases to his parishioners. On one occa- 
sion, he gives them his personal reaction. 


The Church of Rome, had not then put such a sanctity, such a 
reverence, such a singularity, and preheminence, and supremacy, 
such a Noli me tangere, upon that Translation; It had the esti- 
mation then of a very reverend Translation, and compared with 
any other Translations, then the best. But when in the Councell 
of Trent they came to make it as Authenticall, to prefer it before 
the Originals themselves, to decide all matters of Controversies by 
it alone, and to make the doing so, matter of faith, and heresie, in 
anything to depart from that Translation, then came these later 
men justly to charge it with those errors, wherein, by their own 
confessions, it hath departed from the Originall; Not that these 
men meant to discredit that Translation so, as that it should not 
still retain the estimation of a good and useful Translation, but 
to avoyd that danger, that it should be made matter of faith, to 
be bound to one Translation, or that any Translation should be 
preferred before the Originall. (404) 


In other words, the Vulgate is an excellent translation, but it 
-an be emended and it should not take precedence over the 
Hebrew and Greek. Donne sometimes emends the Vulgate by 
the Hebrew or the Greek, but in general, he finds it easier to 
accept the text. There were better Latin versions than the 
Vulgate, but Donne used the Sixtus V edition in preference to 
the Pagnani, the Juda, or the Junius-Beza-Tremellius versions. 
The music of the Vulgate was much better. 

Donne’s method of treating the Latin and English versions 
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of the Bible are similar. Often he quotes verbatim, but at other 
times he clips, condenses, paraphrases, alters the word order, 
changes the case and number of nouns, and the tense and 
number of verbs. Sometimes he even alters the words 
themselves. 

Donne does not hesitate to tell his audience that he is using 
the Vulgate. “As S. Hierome reades that place” (479), he 
says, or “ the translation of the Roman Church reads” (58) , 
or even “sayes our Text” (224). Usually, he remarks, “ the 
Vulgate reads” or “the Vulgate says.” When he quotes in 
Latin without identifying his version, a comparison of texts 
will usually show that he is repeating the words of the Vul- 
gate. He quotes Ezk. 37: 2 as “ Putasne vivient ossa ista ” 
(128) , and Cant. 1: 12 as “‘ Nardus mea dedit odorem suum ” 
(208). In both these instances, and in scores of others, we have 
the exact words of the Vulgate and a different wording from 
that of other Latin versions. We may see this in his quotation 
of James 5: 11 (732). 

Donne: Sufferentiam Iob audistis, & finem Domini vidistis. 

Vulgate: Sufferentiam Iob audistis & finem Domini vidistis. 

Pagnani: Patientiam Liob audistis & finem Domini vidistis. 

Castalio: Iobi patientiam audivistis, & quem ei finem Dominus. 

Erasmus: Tolerantiam lob audistis, & finem domini vidistis. (This 
version is accepted by Juda and Beza.) 

Tremellius: Audivistis tolerantiam Job, & finem quem fecit ei 
Dominus vidistis. 


Here, as in many other places, the Vulgate is obviously Donne’s 
Bible, but, nevertheless, he does not always agree with its 
readings. 

In my analysis of Donne’s Hebrew scholarship, I noticed 
several instances in which he corrected the Vulgate by the 
Hebrew. There are other places of this nature. He points out 
correctly that the “facies coronam aureolam ” of Ex. 25: 25 
does not appear in the Hebrew (743), that the “ Dimitte me ut 
plangam dolorem meum ” of Job 10: 20 (162) and the “* Desi- 
dere quod nescias ” of Eccl. 6: 9 (288) are mistranslations, and 
that the Vulgate’s title for the Sixty-sixth Psalm is an interpo- 
lation (695). He likewise notices that the Vulgate has malitia 
for militia in Is. 40: 2 (146); his emendation is interesting 
because only the Munster and Juda versions use militia. Donne 
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may have checked this variant against the Hebrew text of 
Munster and accepted his equivalent. He is also disturbed by 
the onus cast on Bathsheba by the Vulgate’s rendering of II 
Sam. 11: 12 as “Ex adverso super solarium suum” (632). 
This error, however, had been corrected by Munster’s “ vidit 
de tecto mulierem se lavantem,” and had appeared in the cor- 
rected form in all subsequent English and Latin texts. In gen- 
eral, Donne’s emendations of the Vulgate are so few that we 
may say that he thought of it as the best Latin version.’ 

In addition to the quotations taken directly from Jerome’s 
version, there are others that are based on him and still others 
that are different from the normal texts. Donne reports I Cor. 
1: 17 as “ne evacuaretur Crux Christi” (4), a modification of 
the Vulgate’s “ non evacuetur Crux Christi” and varying defi- 
nitely from the Erasmus-Juda-Beza “ ne inanis reddatur Crux 
Christi,” the Pagnani “ne inanis fiat crux Christi,” and the 
Castalio “ne Christi crux inanis fiat.” This type of Vulgate- 
based modification is not infrequent.’ Besides these, there are 
variations that do not seem to be founded on the Vulgate. 

For Is. 25: 8, Donne has “ Deus absterget omnem lacryman ” 
(539) , whereas the Vulgate has “ auferet Dominus Deus lacry- 
mam.” All other Latin versions use abstergere, so Donne may: 
have used one of them. He cites Micah 2: 13 as “Ascendit ille 
effractor”’ (81); the Vulgate reads “Ascendit enim pandens 
iter.” The versions closest to Donne are Pagnani’s “ Ascendit 
fractor ’ and Tremellius’ “Ascendit effractor.” Donne quotes 
I Cor. 15: 26 as “ Novissimus hostis abolebitur” (144); here 
the Vulgate translates, “ Novissima autem inimica destruetur.” 
The Latin versions nearest to Donne are those of Erasmus and 
of Juda, both of which read, “ Novissimus hostis aboletur.” 
Perhaps two per cent of Donne’s quotations are of this nature; 
they vary from the Vulgate and suggest that they are modelled 


7 Donne knew that there were tivo versions of Jerome’s translation of the Psalms; 
“one in which he gives us the Psalmes alone; another, in which he gives them 
illustrated with his notes and commentaries ” (804). He discovers that the trans- 
lations of Ps. 40:14 vary, and he makes interesting use of the second version of 
Ps. 17:8. “Quasi pupillam filiam oculi (as S. Hierom reads it), as the Daughter, 
the issue, the offspring of his owne eye” (618). Jerome writes “ Custodi me quasi 
pupillam (filiam) intus oculi,” intending filiam as a second variant, but Donne 
seems to have liked the idea. 


® Compare Gen. 4:1 (83), Cant. 1:3 (209), Cant. 1:16 (817), I Cor. 10:16 (877). 
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on some other Latin version. In only one case, am I certain, 
however, that Donne consulted another Latin version. He tells 
his congregation that the Vulgate reads Ps. 32: 8 as “ Intel- 
lectum tibi dabo,” which is “in some Latin Copies, Faciam te 
intelligere ” (624). The only Latin copy that approximates 
this reading is Pagnani, who has “ Intelligere faciam te.” 

There was, however, another Latin version that Donne 
admittedly consulted; this was Tremellius’ translation. He 
approves, for instance, of Tremellius’ title for the Thirty-second 
Psalm (609) and of his punctuation of John 14: 2 (737). He 
says that Tremellius’ rendering of Chanan in Ps. 6: 2 is better 
than that of other translators (510); this is also true of his 
translation of T'zadok in Ps. 65: 5 (690). He does not blame 
Tremellius, “as close as he sticks to the Hebrew,” for translat- 
ing the Hebrew Gned and the Syriac Sahad of Job 16: 20 as 
testis and conscius, although both words mean witness (133) . 
On the other hand, he commends Tremellius for binding himself 
to the Hebrew letter and translating Ps. 66: 3 as “ mentientur 
tibi inimici tui,” a reading that one finds in both the Vulgate 
and the Septuagint (585). One would expect Donne, with his 
high respect for the Hebrew and Syriac texts, to cling closely 
to the translation of Tremellius, but he does so in only these 
isolated instances. 

A small number of Donne’s Latin quotations have no con- 
nection with any Latin text, save that they seem to be a faint 
recollection of the Vulgate or even one of the English versions. 
In these cases, neither the Hebrew nor the Greek text seems to 
have been influential. An illustration of this type of variant 
is found in his quotation of Job 4: 18 (9). 

Donne: reperit in Angelis iniquitatem. 

Vulgate: in angelis suis reperit pravitatem. 

Castalio: genios suos temeritatis insimulat. 

Pagnani: nec in angelis suis ponet lumen. 

Munster: in angelis suis posuit stultitiam. 

Juda: angelisque suis indidit vaesaniam. 

Tremellius: angelis . . . suis appositurus lucem. 

In instances of this sort, Donne undoubtedly made his own 
translation of his vernacular translation of the Vulgate. Like 
most preachers of his time, he apparently thought of the Bible 
not as a rigid and fixed authority, but as something pliable that 
a preacher might bend to his will. 
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The Authorized Version is, of course, Donne’s English Vul- 
gate; in fact, his ordinary method of citing a text is to give the 
Latin of the Vulgate followed by the English of the Authorized 
Version. Occasionally, however, the English version is a literal 
translation of the Vulgate. He quotes Rom. 14: 9 as “ To this 
end Christ died, and rose, that he might be Lord of the dead, 
and of the living” (181). This is simply a rendering of “ In 
hoe enim Christus mortuus est, & resurrexit; ut & mortuorum 
& vivorum dominetur,” for it is different from all other English 
or Latin versions. There are a few cases, too, where Donne 
likes the Authorized Version so well that he renders it into 
Latin. Ps. 66: 16 is given as “ Venite & audite omnes,” which is 
closer to the Authorized’s ““ Come and heare all yee” than to 
the Vulgate’s “ Venite, audite & narrabo omnes. . . .”’ In general, 
he follows the English text of “‘ our Translators ”; but on a few 
occasions, he also consults the text of the Geneva Bible. 

To Donne, the Geneva Bible is “ our former translation ” or 
“the old translation,” and it is his custom to tell his audience 
that he is quoting it. At times he consults it alone (538, 615, 
646); at other times, he compares its readings with those of 
the Vulgate and the Authorized Version (204, 541, 629, 717). 
On a number of occasions, he accepts its reading without men- 
tioning his source. He adopts the Geneva reading for Ps. 
144: 15, “Blessed are the People that be so: Yea blessed are 
the People, whose God is the Lord” (749) in preference to the 
Authorized’s “ Happy is that people that is in such a case: yea, 
happie is that people, whose God is the Lord.” He also prefers 
its reading of Job 14: 12, “So man sleepeth and riseth not; for 
he shall not wake againe, nor be raysed from his sleepe tyl the 
heavens be no more,” which he adapts as “ For man sleepeth, 
and riseth not; hee shall not wake againe, nor be raised from 
his sleep, till the heavens be no more” (203), to the Author- 
ized’s “So man lyeth downe, and riseth not, till the heavens be 
no more, they shall not awake: nor be raised out of their sleepe.” 
There are other instances of this sort,’ but it was not Donne’s 

® Compare Eccles. 1:9-10 (22), Prov. 16:31 (31), Acts 10:34 (53), Amos 5:18 
(136), I Cor. 1:20 (180), Is. 44:3 (310), Job 5:7 (538), Is. 38:15 (754), Is. 2:22 
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a4 


habit to compare the English versions with any regularity. 
We should like to see some uniformity in these compari- 
sons, but it does not exist. He compares the texts when the 
mood strikes him, and for no apparent reason save whim. The 
passage of time has no effect, for he is just as capricious in 1619 
as he is in 1629. It is impossible to tell why he sometimes pre- 
fers the reading of the Geneva to that of the Authorized, 
because ordinarily the translation of the latter is closer to the 
“ original.” Perhaps one Bible was nearer to his elbow at that 
moment. 

But Donne does not always limit himself to these two Eng- 
lish versions, for on rare occasions he talks about “ our three 
Translations.” The third translation is the Bishop’s Bible, 
which was supposed to supplant the Geneva translation, but 
failed to do so. Twice in the course of the LYXX Sermons, 
Donne went to the Bishop’s Bible. Here he found his variant 
reading for Ps. 6: 1 (506) and Ps. 64: 10 (681). On the text 
of Ps. 64: 11 (679), he went still farther back. Here he ob- 
serves that Jithhalelu, 12°70", is rendered Gladnesse in the 
Book of Common Prayer, “ They shall rejoice” by the Geneva 
text, and “ They shall Glory” by the Authorized Version. He 
prefers, however, “the first Translation of all into our Lan- 
guage,” which “ calls it Praise, and puts it in the Passive.” He 
is referring to Wiclif’s version,” and alle riztwise in herte shul 
be preisid,” which is a more literal translation than the others. 


7 


From these analyses we should gain some notion of Donne’s 
scholarship as it applies to the setting of a text and to the care 
and accuracy with which he quotes the Scriptures to his par- 
ishioners. The result, it seems to me, is hardly a credit to 
Donne’s scholarship. He knew some Hebrew and apparently 
some Greek, but he consults the original texts only when the 
mood is on him. One of his favorite books of the Old Testa- 
ment is Isaiah, from which he uses fifty-three different quota- 
tions. The Septuagint text of Isaiah is quite different from the 
Hebrew, and all the translations of this book are at variance. 
If Donne were a careful inspector of texts, he should have had 
much to tell his auditors. In spite of the large number of these 
quotations, Donne consults the Hebrew text only for Is. 7: 12, 
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21: 5, 19: 20, 32: 8, 40: 31, and 58: 11, and the Septuagint only 
for Is. 9: 6 and 58: 11. In his one comparison of texts, he goes 
somewhat astray, arguing that the Septuagint reading of 58: 11 
and the Hebrew Jachalitz justify “ make fat thy soul” (528) 
against the Greek, kai 7a 6074 cov ws Bordvn avaredet kal 
muavonoerar and the Hebrew, 7°77" TND3y1. Eleven of Donne’s 
quotations from Isaiah differ so much in the Hebrew and 
Septuagint versions that they have very little in common, but 
Donne does not seem to be aware of this. He quotes Is. 25: 8 
as “ He will swallow up death in victory ” (149), which is the 
Authorized translation, without realizing that Geneva’s “He 
will destroy death for ever” is closer to the Hebrew, and that 
the Septuagint reads quite differently, xarémuv 6 QOavaros 
isyvoas. The same may be said of the other varying texts from 
Isaiah. 

There is likewise no established method for any given ser- 
mon. In Sermon III, which was preached in 1625, Donne seems 
to have used the Geneva Bible as his English source for six 
quotations; the seven quotations which could come either from 
the Geneva or Authorized versions can, therefore, be assumed 
to come from Geneva. There are two Latin quotations from 
the Vulgate, and one that is not from any Latin version. In 
the same year, Donne preached Sermon XX. Of the identifia- 
ble English quotations in this sermon, two are from Geneva 
and four are from the Authorized Version; the others might be 
from either one. There are three visits to the Vulgate, and one 
of the very infrequent voyages to the Greek New Testament. 
Sermon LXV was also delivered in 1625, and here we find the 
same absence of method. Of the English quotations, one comes 
from the Geneva Bible, thirteen from the Authorized Version, 
and sixteen do not vary enough in either version to provide us 
with a clue. In the same sermon, Donne draws five quotations 
from the Vulgate, and consults the Hebrew text once. The 
same sort of non-system appears in Sermon LXVI, the fourth 
composition of this year. In other words, when we study 
Donne’s method in a sermon, or in all the sermons of a definite 
year, or in all his quotations from a given book of the Bible, 
we find that he selects his texts as he pleases, that he is governed 
by no particular preferences, and that he does not seem to 
make the slightest attempt to secure the best reading. 
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All of this confirms Miss White’s statement that Donne was 
still an artist in the pulpit. Like the traditional Renaissance 
bee, he gathered his honey from flower and weed. He certainly 
lacked the scholarly approach of the great divines to the Holy 
Word, but he undoubtedly was more careful in his inspection 
of texts than the average preacher. I think, however, that if 
this study suggests anything, it is that we should be more 
cautious in applying the words scholarly or learned to Donne 
the divine. He was, after all, a poet who became a preacher; 
and though he was perhaps well-read for a poet and highly 
gifted for a clergyman, he was never the prize-winning 
schoolboy, who becomes, by biological fixation, a professor. 


The Johns Hopkins University 








CHIPS FROM MILTON’S WORKSHOP 
By J. Mitton Frencu 


Though many studies of Milton’s poetry and prose have been 
made, no one has ever examined closely the changes which he 
himself made in his own notebook. And yet it is obvious that if 
we devote careful attention to his entries here, we may discover 
something about his mental processes which may help us to a 
better understanding of his poetry. Though these jottings are 
by no means the final form of anything which he planned to 
publish, they reveal the poetic mind in action. They are straws 
in the wind, samples of his writing habits, chips from his 
workshop. 

The present study is limited to an analysis of seven pages of 
Milton’s manuscript known as the Cambridge or Trinity Manu- 
script because of its location at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Pages 35-41 of this book consist of jottings from the Bible and 
from books of British and Scotch history, which Milton gathered 
as possible plots for later poems or plays. The only ones which 
he actually worked out and ¢ransformed into finished pieces 
were Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes; and the materials 
gathered here for Samson are so bare as to be virtually worth- 
less. But though most of the notes never reached published 
form, they interest us because they demonstrate what subjects 
he was interested in, what phases of them won his enthusiasm, 
what problems they raised in his mind, and especially how he 
went to work to shape them into a finished masterpiece. 

There are two available photographic reproductions of the 
pages in question: Samuel Leigh Sotheby’s facsimiles of selected 
pages (including all of the present group) made in 1861, and 
William Aldis Wright’s facsimile of the complete manuscript 
made in 1899. Of the two Wright’s is both later and more 
trustworthy, but Sotheby’s, though occasionally touched up and 
less exact, has the advantage of being more legible, and by 
reason of its earlier date of offering a few readings, especially 
near the edges of some of the sheets, which by Wright’s time 
had become undecipherable. The reader is advised that, though 
not necessary, a copy of Sotheby or Wright will make the 
following discussion far easier to follow. 
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Milton’s alterations in his manuscript may be divided into 
three broad classes: (1) deletions, (2) changes, and (3) addi- 
tions. This study will present them in that order. To conserve 
space and to clarify the analysis as much as possible, I have 
arranged it in outline form. Each item consists usually of 
(1) the word or words forming the text of the part added or 
changed or deleted, (2) a few words in brackets indicating the 
background or context of the first phrase, (3) the page of the 
Cambridge Manuscript on which the entry occurs (e. g., MS 
39), (4) the page in Volume XVIII of the Columbia edition of 
the Works of Milton on which it is transcribed (e. g., CM 239), 
and (5) a comment, if called for, on the passage in question. 
After Latin and Greek words and phrases, an English transla- 
tion follows in parentheses. 


1. DELETIONS 
1. [Adam and Eve] with the serpent. (MS 35, CM 228) 
2. [Before “ Labour ’:] Death. (MS 35, CM 228) 


Reinserted later in the draft. 
3. Moses. (MS 35, CM 228) 


Milton first added “ Moses or” above a caret after “ Michael,” and then 
crossed out “* Michael” and “or.” 


4. [Before “ Wisdom ”:] Divine. (MS 35, CM 228) 
5. [Drafts 1 and 2 of “ Paradise Lost” entire.] (MS 35, 
CM 228) 
Both are completely crossed out. 
6. [Before “ Eliadae *:] the. (MS 36, CM 236) 


Probably begun as “ the sons of Eli,” but before the phrase had gone far 
it was changed to the Latin form. 


[Before “ Hezechias ”:] Assyrii. (MS 36, CM 239) 
Probably indicating a change in emphasis from the attackers to the 
defender as more important. 


= 


2. CHANGES 
A. BRIEF WORDS AND PHRASES. 


1. [Adam] ex changed to in Banishment. (MS 35, CM 232) 
The “ex” was probably the beginning of “exul” or “ exiled,” which 


Milton decided to avoid as too obvious an analogy to Grotius’s Adam 


Ezul. 
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[Thamar] zez\oddpos (veiled) changed to Cuephorusa 
(pregnant). (MS 36, CM 235) 
[Saul] Autodiides (self-slain) changed to in Gilboa. (MS 
36, CM 236) 
[Josiah] Aiafomenos (bewailed) changed to Aiafomenos. 
(MS 36, CM 239) 
The fourth letter, both before and after the change, is difficult to be sure 
of. In editing the Columbia Milton, the editors read it as first “c” and 
later “z.” On later examination the present interpretation, “é” to “ §,” 
seems more likely. Although the precise meaning of each form is some- 
what hazy, as is its grammatical correctness, it seems to be merely a 


change of tense or form as between a present and a future participle. 
Which came first and which second is conjectural. 


[Vortiger] bele changed to immur’d. (MS 37, CM 241) 


“ bele”’ was probably the beginning of “ beleaguered.” 


[Egfride’s battle] with the Picts changed to against the 
Picts. (MS 37, CM 243) 

An improvement in vocabulary over the ambiguous “ with.” 
[Sigibert . . . excomunicated . . .] The bishop had changed 
to bishop Cedda had. (MS 37, CM 243) 


Milton crossed out “the” (?) and “had” and added in the margin 


“ Cedda had.” 
Bithrick changed to Brightrick. (MS 38, CM 243) 


Merely a change in spelling. The form used later in The History of 
Britain is “ Birthrick.” 
[Edmund Ironside] murder’d changed to defeating the 
danes. (MS 38, CM 244) 


Either a change of mind about the entry or, more likely, a careless error 
in copying, since the following entry is “ Edmund Ironside murder’d.” 


[Gabriel] comes changed to passes by. (MS 40, CM 231) 


[Duffe, & Donwald a strange story of] revenging changed to 
witchcraft, & murder discover’d, and reveng’d. (MS 41, 
CM 245) 


[Haie] recover’d the changed to staid the flight of his coun- 
trymen, renew’d the battell, & caus’d the victorie. (MS 
41, CM 245) 


It is not easy to see what Haie could have 


‘recover’d.” 


[the contention first between ye father of Zimri & Eleazer] 


14. 
15. 
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cont changed to whether he to have slain his son. (MS 41, 
sa CM 235) 
The “cont” was probably the beginning of “contending” or a similar 


{Ss word, which would have been a patent repetition from the preceding 
“contention.” Milton later used the word “ expostulating.” 


14. [Moabitides: ] Cosbi changed to Cosby. (MS 41, CM 235) 


DS. 

\ 15. [Christus patiens . . . his agony] make changed to may 
din [receav noble expressions]. (MS 41, CM 240) 
and Milton may have begun to write that Christ’s agony “makes” a noble 
ie impression, or something of the sort, and then have feared that the word 
me- “makes” carried a vague suggestion of the dramatic and so have decided 
y & } against it. 
ple. 


B. MORE ELABORATE CHANGES. 


1. Michael changed to Moses changed to Gabriel. (MS 35, 
40; CM 228-231) 
the Milton thought successively of these three persons as possible speakers for 
the prologue of his (as then intended) tragedy. Actually, though there is 
no prologue in the finished poem Paradise Lost, both Gabriel and Michael 
) (but not Moses) have long speeches of similar nature. 


jed 2. [Order of the four drafts of Paradise Lost.] (MS. 35, 40; 
| CM 228-231) 

— It has usually been assumed that these were written in the same order 
as they occur in the manuscript. The reader will remember that the first 
and second occur side by side at the top of page 35, that the third fills 

y of the lower part of page 35, and that the fourth is found on page 40. 


But it will be noticed that Milton did not write all his entries in numeri- 

the cal order. He often wrote part of a page, went on to the next, and later 
returned to the blank space with materials not necessarily related to 
others cn the page. 


a Though in many respects the fourth draft seems later than the third, there 
are some details that are hard to reconcile with this assumption. For 
31) example, the data about the evils resulting from the Fall are more concrete 
in the third than in the fourth, and therefore, one might imagine, subse- 
1 to quent in treatment. Again, two additional notes which Milton added to 
the fourth after writing the main draft seem to have been incorporated 
41, in the third. The direction “ heer the chorus bewailes Adams fall” is very 
similar to “chorus bewails and tells the good Ada hath lost”; and “ the 
chorus admonisheth Adam, & bids him beware by Lucifers example of 
un- impenitence”’ sounds much like “Chorus feares for Adam and relates 
MS Lucifers rebellion and fall” in the third. Perhaps they grew together. 


At any rate, the title of the fourth draft surely precedes that of the third. 
The first two, we recall, had no other titles than “the Persons.” The 
third has this same heading written squarely in the middle where a title 
zer would normally come; whereas “ Paradise Lost” appears at the extreme 
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left, on the same horizontal line with “the Persons” but in a much 
fainter ink. The fourth was at first headed “Adams Banishment,” which 
was crossed out and “Adam unparadiz’d” written above it. Probably the 
first title which Milton used was “Adams Banishment,” the next “Adam 
unparadiz’d,” and finally, growing out of the latter, “ Paradise Lost,” which 
he then entered at the head of the third draft, perhaps long after writing 
the body of it. 


Adams Banishment changed to Adam unparadiz’d. (MS 
40, CM 231) 
(See also preceding entry.) A still further move away from Grotius. 
Also a far more picturesque word. Perhaps the new title pleased Milton 
because of its faint suggestion of the third part of Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
and because of its Latin and Greek ring. 
Athanes Lots son changed to Athanes id est Gener Lots 
Son in Law. (MS 40, CM 234) 
Masson curiously renders “ Gener” as a proper name, whereas it is merely 
the Latin form of “son-in-law.” Milton readily thought in Latin. 


3. ADDITIONS 


A. SINGLE WORDS 
[Achan. Josue 7.] et. (MS 36, CM 236) 


The original form, ‘Josue 7.8.,” was ambiguous, since it could have 


meant either Chapter 7, verse 8, or Chapters 7 and 8. The addition of 
“et” removes the uncertainty. 
[Naboth] ovxodavrovpevos (calumniated). (MS 36, CM 
237) 
Though written in a blank space beside “ Naboth,” this Greek participle 
may actually belong with “ Hezechias,” since the meaning would apply 
equally well to Hezekiah; and crosses before and after it seem nearly to 
match one found beside ‘“ Hezechias.” 


B. PHRASES 
Heavenly Love. (MS 35, CM 228) 
with the serpent. (MS 35, CM 228) 
Justice, Mercie Divine Wisdome. (MS 35, CM 228) 
Squeezed in at the right of “ Michael” in the second draft and spilling 


over to the line above. The “Divine” was an after-after-thought, 


inserted after the names were in place. 


Hesperus. (MS 35, CM 228) 
The original entry was: “The Evening Starre Hesperus.” Some time 
later Milton numbered the words, but not quite logically. He numbered 
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“Hesperus ” 1, then designated the preceding words 1, 2, 3. Probably he 
meant to make them 2, 3, 4, indicating that ‘‘ Hesperus” was to come first. 
Even so, the first word, “ The,” was apparently begun with an “ H,” as 
if even at the start Milton had been in doubt how to begin. 
greife hatred Envie warre famine Pestilence. (MS 35, 
CM 230) 
The original list of evils (“ Labour Sicknesse discontent Ignorance Feare 
Death”) is written in a vertical column. This second battery of horrors 
is added on a horizontal line directly after “ Labour.” 
[Solomon] or Idolomargus. (MS 36, CM 237) 
The position of the added word is indicated by a symbol resembling an 


asterisk. 


[the golden calfe.] or the massacre in Horeb. (MS 36, 
CM 235) 
[Samson] Samson pursophorus or Hybristes, or marriing 
or {in Ramath Lechi Jud. 15]. (MS 36, CM 236) 
Each of these additions seems to have come at a separate time, so that 
the last is an after-after-after-thought. 
{Comazontes] or the Benjaminits [Jud. 19. 20. &c.] or the 
Rioters. (MS 36, CM 236) 
[References to Holinshed and Speed in the British Trage- 
dies.| (MS 37-38, CM 241-244) 
From the position in which they occur, nearly all the notes from Speed 
and Holinshed seem to have been inserted after the original materials 


were in place. In only two instances (no. 16 and no. 31) do they unques- 
tionably belong in the original entries. Some others are of uncertain date. 


[Sigher .. . rebelled] frd the faith. (MS 37, CM 241) 
[Osbert of Northumberland slain . . .] and the Dans brought 


in. See Stow. Holinsh. 1.6. ¢.12. and especially Speed 
1.8.¢.2. (MS 37, CM 241) 

[Gunthildis] the danish ladie. (MS 38, CM 243 
([Brightrick| of west Saxons. (MS 38, CM 243) 

[Gunilda] in combat. (MS 38, CM 244) 

[In the story of Sodom: | with the preist. (MS 39, CM 233) 


Added in a cramped position in the margin in almost illegibly faint ink. 


or Peor. (MS 39, CM 233) 


Inserted over a caret. 
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18. the title Cupids funeral pile. (MS 40, CM 233) 


A curious and intriguing phrase, which from the color of the ink and the 
position seems to have been added almost at the same time as the main 
body of the entry was written. The allusions to Venus, Urania, Peor, 
Ganymede, and lust in general relate this story closely to that of “ Comus.” 


19. [Scotch stories] or rather brittish of the north parts. (MS 
41, CM 245) 
Almost certainly an afterthought antedating his outburst against “ Scotch 
what d’ye call” in his “ On the New Forcers of Conscience.” 


C. COMPLEX ADDITIONS AND REVISIONS 


1. enterd into ye world. (MS 35, CM 230) 

The editors of the Columbia Milton, Volume XVIII, almost missed this 
phrase entirely. Written in very faint ink after “ Death,” it looked at 
first glance like many of the other marks on the page which are caused 
by the soaking through of the writing from the opposite side of the leaf. 
But there can be no doubt that the phrase, though faintly written and 
undoubtedly a later addition, belongs here. In Sotheby’s facsimile it has 
been written over to make it visible. 


2. Other Tragedies Adam in Banishment The flood Abram 
in Egypt. (MS 35, CM 232) 
This group of three titles is added in a small space left between the first 
two drafts of Paradise Lost. 


3. [Moses’s prologue.] (MS 35, CM 229) 
The whole text is a later marginal addition. 


4. [Topics from the Old Testament.] (MS 36, CM 232-239) 


It is interesting to speculate how these entries were set down. Pre- 
sumably the first were “ The Deluge” and “Sodom,” which occupy the 
first line of the left-hand column. Then probably came the outline of the 
story of Dinah, which occupies some seven lines. Next, however, Milton 
almost certainly turned to the right-hand half of the page, began his list 
of entries in a column covering the outer half of the page, and continued 
that until he reached the bottom. Later he came back to the upper part 
of the blank portion of the left-hand column and continued his list there. 
It is certain that the right-hand half must have been done before the left, 
not only because this method fits the order of references to the Bible, but 
because the left-hand column is obviously twisted and cramped to fit into 
the space left over from the right. Just where the note on Thamar comes 
in is not quite clear. It may have followed that on Dinah, but it is more 
likely that it came somewhat later, since its position makes it probable 
that it was confined to the left-hand column by the presence of the right- 
hand column already in place. 


5. vide Euseb. preeparat. Evang. 1.9: c.22. (MS 36, CM 235) 


Both the handwriting and the position indicate an afterthought, as does 
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the fact that, though occurring among entries strictly from the Bible, it 
refers to an extra-Biblical source. 


6. [Rehoboam 1. Reg. 12] wher is disputed of a politick re- 
ligion. (MS 36, CM 237) 


A characteristic addition, one close to Milton’s thinking at the time. This 
chapter of I Kings is that which tells how the people were estranged from 
their king, complaining to him: “ Thy father made our yoke grievous: now 
therefore make thou the grievous service . . . lighter, and we will serve 
thee.” Rehoboam replied, misled by unwise counsellors: “ My father made 
your yoke heavy, and I will add to your yoke: my father also chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” Inevitably, as a 
result of this unwise policy, as in the case of the oppressions of Charles I 
in England, “ Israel rebelled against the house of David.” Milton seems 
to have been impressed by the parallel. 


o3 


Hesechia beseig’d . . . help fr6 Egypt. (MS 36, CM 239) 
This miniature history is found at the end of the second column of entries 
from the Old Testament, and its place may probably be indicated by a 
cross above the entry “ Hezechias 7o\opxovuevos,” and by the word 
“infra” also following that entry. The fact that the story is taken from 
Isaiah, a later book of the Bible than that which he was reading at the 
time of the original entry (II Kings 18), bears out this hypothesis. 


8. [Ahab. 1 Reg. 22.] beginning .. . 2 Chron. 18. (MS 36, 
CM 238) 


Most of this entry was jammed in with a shoe-horn. Since it came at the 
bottom of the column, there was too little room for it, so that it wound 
over to the bottom of the left-hand column and in the course of time was 
partly torn or rubbed away so as to become almost illegible. The hand- 
writing of the later part seems different from that of the earlier. Prob- 
ably, therefore, the original note read simply “Ahab. 1 Reg. 22.” The 
parenthetical reference to II Chronicles is added above the left-hand 
run-over lines. Incidentally, except for the entry about Dinah, this is the 
only note which bears a reference to a book outside the Bible. 


9. Venutius husband to Cartismandua. (MS 37, CM 241) 


10. Vortiger marrying Roena see Speed. reproov’d by Vodin 
archbishop of London Speed. (MS 37, CM 241) 


11. the massacre of the britains by Hengist in thire cups at 
Salisbyry plaine Malmsbyry. (MS 37, CM 241) 

Entered as they are in a blank space at the upper right-hand corner of 
the page, these three topics were patently afterthoughts. The fact of their 
origin in Speed and Malmsbury, whom Milton, as we have seen, read 
later, strengthens this hypothesis. Evidently Milton began by reading the 
older historians like Bede, Geoffrey, and Gildas, made his original notes 
from them, and returned later to add in their chronological positions the 
ideas which interested him in Holinshed, Speed, and the others. 
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[Edwin son to Edward the yonger for lust depriv’d of his 
kingdom.] or rather by faction of monks whome he hated 
together [with] the impostor Dunstan. (MS 37, CM 242) 


Illustrates Milton’s characteristic hatred of monasticism. 





[Edward son of Edgar murdered by his stepmother] to 
which may be inserted the tragedie stirrd up betwixt the 
monks and preists about mariage. (MS 37, CM 242) 
This note combines the strong anti-clerical feeling of the preceding entry 
with his preoccupation about this time with marriage and divorce. 


[Edward Confessors . . .] wherein Godwins forbearance of 
battel prais’d and the English moderatid of both sides 
magnifid. (MS 38, CM 244) 


Cramped in the margin, though unnecessarily, since there is room for 
several lines at the bottom of the page directly afterwards. 


[Baptistes.] (MS 39, CM 239) 

This story grew like Topsy. It originally opened: “ Beginning from the 
morning of Herods birthday. Herod by some counseler Psuaded on his 
birthday to release John Baptist, purposes it. . . .” Later Milton inserted 
after “counseler”’: “or els the Queen may plot under pretense of beg- 
ging for his liberty to seek to draw him into a snare by his freedom of 
speech.” This section is crowded in above the first line. Similarly at 
the end there has been a later addition, which not only fills the space 
originally left between this paragraph and the next one on “‘ Sodom,” but 
has even run down below the later title and filled in every available 
inch. To judge by the character of the handwriting and the way in which 
it becomes more and more crowded as it approaches the next section— 
which must therefore already have been written—Milton originally ended 
this story of Baptistes with the note about Herod’s granting “ the easier 
to his wives daughter.” Ending here would have left about the equivalent 
of two lines of space before the next entry, which is about what he allowed 
after the previous section. But if this is true, this later addition is very 
extensive: “Some of his disciples also as to congratulate his liberty, may 
be brought in, with whom after certain [then an illegible word or fragment 
immediately cancelled |] command of his death many compassioning words 
of his disciples bewayling his youth cut off in his glorious cours he telling 
them his work is don and wishing them to follow Christ his maister.” 
Milton evidently gave a good deal of thought to the story of John the 
Baptist as a possible subject of drama. 


[Sodom.] (MS 39, CM 233) 
a. [Original entry: | the Chorus consists of Lots Shepherds 
. . Jordan, or down the stréam. 


b. [Additions in different handwriting, different color of 
ink: ] at the preists inviting . . . to take heed. 
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ce. [Later change after “ Athanes ”: | Lots son [cancelled and 
replaced by: | id est Gener Lots Son in Law. 

d. [Inserted on opposite page (41) after “lightning & 
firs”’:] he bids . . . a godlesse nation. 

e. [Inserted on opposite page (38) after “sacred to thir 
goddesse ”’: | the angels beeing askt . . . melchizedeck. 
[Additions between “Sodom ” and “‘ Adam unparadiz’d ”: ] 

(MS 40, CM 240-1) 

Christ born 

Herod massacring. or Rachel weeping Math. 2 
Christ bound 

Christ crucifi’d 

Christ risen. 

Lazarus Joan. 11. 


The fact that Milton huddled these notes into a small space and that he 
never wrote about them later suggests a lack of interest in them. 


[Adam unparadiz’d.| (MS 40, CM 231) 

a. [First title: ] Adams Banishment. 

b. [Later title: ] Adam unparadiz’d. 

ce. [Original beginning: | first the chorus shewing the reason 
of his comming to keep his watch in Paradise. 

d. [Later addition of prologue:] The angel Gabriel 
describes Paradise. 

e. [Resultant change of “ first the chorus” to:] next the 
chorus. 

f. [Added chorus:] heer the chorus bewailes Adams fall. 

g. [Another chorus: ] the chorus admonisheth Adam, & bids 
him beware by Lucifers example of impenitence. 

h. [Another chorus: ] heer again may appear Lucifer relat- 
ing, & insulting in what he had don to the destruction 
of man. 

i. [Alteration in “the chorus admonisheth Adam” from 
“him” (?) to:] Adam. 

j. [Change in “ beware by Lucifers example ” from “ of ” 
to: | by. 

The last two changes are made to avoid faulty reference of pronoun and to 


avoid immediate repetition of the preposition “of” immediately after 
“ example.” 
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k. [The clause “ Mercy comforts him’ 
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> 


was originally fol- 
lowed by “ & brings in faith, hope & charity,” which was 
cancelled at once, and the following added: ] promises 
the Messiah, then calls in faith, hope, & charity. 


The addition is probably made to emphasize the Christian aspect of the 
poem. 


As general comment, we may probably say that the choruses were added 
to lend stronger classical flavor to the play. Lacking room to make some 
of the additions to the early part, Milton had to wind them around to 
the line above and insert various lines and brackets to fence them off 
from the perilously close sections of the already written story of “ Sodom.” 
The additional choruses are added either at the bottom of the page or on 
the opposite page; and the proper location of each is indicated by a series 
of picturesque Neanderthalic symbols. Milton evidently slaved and 
sweated over this plot. 


19. [“ Moabitides,” and “Christus patiens.”] (MS 41, CM 
235, 240) . 


” 


Since these two sketches follow the “Scotch stories,” they are probably 
later additions, strayed from their proper place among the Biblical themes. 


SUMMARY 


The arrangement of Milton’s plans for dramas is broadly as 


follows: 

p.35. Three drafts of “ Paradise Lost,” titles of three other 
Mosaic tragedies. 

p.36. Subjects from the Old Testament. ‘ 

p. 37. “ British Tragedies.” 

p. 38. “ British Tragedies” (continued) ; appendix to “Sodom.” 

p.39. “Abram from Morea,” “ Baptistes,” “Sodom” (first 
part). 

p.40. “Sodom” (second part), “Adam unparadiz’d,” six 
titles from the New Testament. 

p. 41. “Scotch stories,” additions to “Sodom” and “ Adam,” 


“ Moabitides,” “ Christus patiens.” 


Chronologically, it seems that he must first have tried his 
hand at Paradise Lost, perhaps on reading the first few chapters 
of Genesis. Later he read the Old Testament more thoroughly, 
and went through it in detail, jotting down possible subjects. 
Having finished it, he gave himself a course of reading in British 
history. Then he settled down more specifically to the task of 
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composition, selecting half a dozen of his notes and working out 
a summary of the projected handling. Later, feeling the desire 
for more material, he did his reading in Scotch history. Finally, 
as well as incidentally all the way along, he added, eliminated, 
changed, and ceaselessly corrected. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What insight into Milton’s poetic processes and habits of 
work does this detailed study of the changes in his manuscript 
reveal? Looking at them now from a different point of view 
from that adopted in the detailed study, we may consider them 
as evidences of three distinct mental processes: correction of 
errors, increase of completeness or exactness, and heightening 
of persuasiveness. We may summarize them, I believe, as 
follows. 

1. Correction of errors. Here come such matters as the 
avoidance of all semblance of plagiarism (““ Adam Ex—”’), the 
avoidance of ambiguity (“with the Picts”), improvement of 
spelling (“ Brightrick”’), correction of mistakes in copying 
(“ Ironside murder’d’’) , and elimination of repetition (“ Eleazer 
cont.”). These are the most elementary of the three sets of 
changes, the ones which any schoolboy might detect and 
duplicate. 





2. Increase of completeness or exactness. This includes the 
finding of more accurate words and phrases (“ Gener’) , filling 
in the story (“Hezekiah”), building up ideas (“ Paradise 
Lost ”’) , introducing new actors (Mercy, Justice) , and amplifi- 
cation, especially of the endings of stories (“ Baptistes,” 
“Sodom ’’). These evidence more concentrated attention, wider 
reading, and usually a considerable lapse of time. 


3. Heightening of persuasiveness. Here we find grouping 
for more accurate connotation (Christ’s agony “ makes ”’) , for 
heightened dramatic power (added choruses) , for more appro- 
priate actors (Moses-Michael-Gabriel), for more powerful 
propaganda (“ politick religion”), and for intensified pictur- 
esqueness (the title of “Paradise Lost,’ ‘“ Cupid’s funeral 
pile”). The hand of the skilful poet, who knows his craft and 
strives like Keats to load every rift with ore, is here unmis- 
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takable. Though not so striking as Keats’s revisions of “ The 
Eve of St. Agnes,” since Milton is a less sensuous poet than 
Keats, they belong to the same type of mental process and 
reveal the same yearning for perfection. Milton’s great poems 
would have been far from their present effectiveness had he 
omitted this wearisome process. 

Certain minor observations may also be added. A trivial, 
even amusing, one is Milton’s strong sense of economy. He 
conscientiously used blank spaces of any size, fillmg in with 
double columns, weaving curlicues of continuations through 
margins and openings, saving a penny here and a farthing there. 
Second, though the present drafts are full of changes, they 
cannot have been his first and only versions. The cleanness of 
some drafts and the nature of one or two corrections prove that 
he was in some cases copying earlier manuscripts. Moreover, 
the form of some entries shows that his reading covered a 
considerable period of time and that he frequently returned to a 
previous page or note and added to it from later books or later 
sections of the same book. Finally, it may be noted that no 
outline of “ Paradise Regained,” at least in anything like its 
written form, appears here. May there therefore be more truth 
than is usually conceded in Ellwood’s boast of having planted 
the germ of it in Milton’s mind? 

Thus we can, as it were, watch over Milton’s shoulder as 
the first vague and formless ideas enter his mind, and to some 
extent follow their transmutations on their paths to finished 
brilliance. From a mere name, we can see Adam take shape and 
form, grow in humanness, move into three dimensions, and 
become the exemplar of all mankind in the great epic. We can 
watch John the Baptist on the way to becoming a similarly 
vivid figure, perhaps even more dramatic, growing in stature, 
and only by the shortness of the poet’s life, perhaps, finally 
missing poetic birth into what might have been another poem 
as great as “ Paradise Regained” or “Samson Agonistes.” In 
short, here is the record of the birth and growth of masterpieces. 
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JOHNSON’S DISTRUST OF THE IMAGINATION 
By Rayaionp D. Havens 


Dr. Johnson, like his contemporaries, did not distinguish 
between fancy and imagination. It is doubtful if he even 
tended, as many of them did, to use fancy for the fanciful and 
imagination for the higher faculty. Like them he thought of 
imagination as primarily visual, for in his Dictionary he defined 
“ideal,” as 
we shall see is important]; the power of representing things 
absent to one’s self or others.” He did not, however, share the 
romantic disposition of some writers who tended to exalt the 
imagination, to equate it with invention, and to consider it as 
the distinguishing mark of genius. “ The highest praise of 
genius,’ he wrote, “is original invention.” ' “Pope,” he 
declared, “ had all the qualities that constitute genius. He had 
Invention . . . Imagination . . . Judgment.” * Nor did John- 
son apply to the imagination the adjective “ creative” as sev- 
eral of his contemporaries did.’ Indeed, although this term 
“first appearing in the seventeenth century, became, towards 
the end of the third decade of the eighteenth century, a com- 
mon adjective in literary criticism,” * Johnson seems not to have 
employed it in speaking of literature. Such a usage he may have 
thought profane; at any rate he did not believe the imagination 
creates; it merely reproduces images, although it may rearrange 
the parts. He wrote in The Idler: “ Imagination selects ideas 
from the treasures of Remembrance, and produces novelty only 
by varied combinations.” ° This was the opinion of his friend 


it as “* Fancy; the power of forming ideal pictures 


* Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. B. Hill, Oxford, 1905 (hereafter referred to 
as Lives) Milton, 1.194. Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill and L. F. Powell, 
Oxford, 1934, is referred to as Boswell. Johnson on Shakespeare, Selected by 
Walter Raleigh, Oxford, 1915, is referred to as Raleigh 

* Lives, 3. 247. 

*L. P. Smith, Four Words (S. P. E. tract xvii), Oxford, 1924, pp. 21-2. 

* Ibid. 

5 Idler, 44. On the other hand, I can find no basis for the assertions of C. H 
Conley (The Reader’s Johnson, New York, 1940, p. 56) that Johnson “ seems to 
have regarded this faculty [the imagination] as serving in prose as in poetry the 
largely utilitarian purposes of illustration and ornament.” 
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Burke, who asserted: “The imagination is incapable of pro- 
ducing any thing absolutely new; it can only vary the disposi- 
tion of those ideas which it has received from the senses.” ° 

Johnson seems to have ascribed to the imagination at least 

six closely related functions: 

(1) The power of representing to one’s self things absent, of 
evoking on one’s own volition images of things pre- 
viously seen. 

(2) The power of representing to one’s self things described 
by others which they have seen, i. e., of responding, by 
evoking images, to the descriptions of others. 

These two are relatively passive; the following require a more 
active, unusual gift. 

(3) The power of representing to one’s self on one’s own 
initiative objects, persons, places, or actions which one 
has never seen or never seen pictures of, i. e., “ imagin- 
ing” a Caliban, a phoenix, a battle—particularly a bat- 
tle of men in armor,—a tropical forest, or life in Athens 
in the days of Pericles. This is done by combining and 
changing what we know, have seen, or have seen 
pictures of. 

There is one well-known passage which, when taken 
by itself as it frequently is, sounds most striking and 
romantic: “ that hunger of the imagination which preys 
incessantly upon life.” When seen in its context, how- 
ever, the remark takes on a very different color and is 
found to be a part of Johnson’s sound but melancholy 
view of life. It occurs in the thirty-first chapter of Rasse- 
las, where Imlac is speaking of the great pyramid: 





It seems [remarks the sage] to have been erected only in com- 
pliance with that hunger of imagination which preys incessantly 
upon life, and must be always appeased by some employment. 
Those who have already all that they can enjoy, must enlarge their 
desires. He that {like the rulers of Egypt] has built for use, till use 
is supplied, must begin to build for vanity, and extend his plan to 
the utmost power of human performance, that he may not be soon 
reduced to form another wish. 


In other words Imlac is using the building of the pyra- 


*On the Sublime and Beautiful, Introduction. 
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7 mid to illustrate an observation he had made in the 
;- eighth chapter of the tale: “ Some desire is necessary to 
6 keep life in motion, and he, whose real wants are sup- 
st plied, must admit those of fancy.” This truth must have 
been much in Johnson’s mind at the time for he put a 
f striking expression of it into the mouth of Rasselas him- 
” self: “I have already enjoyed too much; give me some- 
a thing to desire.”* In the two utterances of Imlac that 
have just been quoted, “imagination” and “ fancy’ 
on are used in the sense common today when we speak of 
9 a person as lacking or possessing imagination, that is, 
the power of conceiving what is unusual, what is outside 

re his experience, and perhaps improbable or impossible. 
(4) This is only an extension of the view of the imagination 
vn Johnson frequently expressed: that it is the faculty 
ne whereby we form concepts of characters, plots or prob- 
in- lems for plays or stories, ideas for poems and the like. 
at- ) Johnson said of Pope: “He had Imagination, which 
ns strongly impresses on the writer's mind and enables 
nd him to convey to the reader the various forms of nature, 
en incidents of life, and energies of passion, as in his Eloisa, 
Windsor Forest, and the Ethical Epistles.”* The illus- 
en trations are helpful, for Windsor Forest and the Ethical 
nd Epistles do not manifest what we should today term 
bys imagination; but they do illustrate what Johnson here 
Ww - means by the word: the vivid, effective presentation of 
| is nature, life, passion. “ Poetry,” he wrote, “is the art of 
oly uniting pleasure with truth, by calling imagination to 
Se- the help of reason ”’; and he said of a poem which Savage 
intended to write: “ This plan was, like others, formed 
”m- and laid aside, till the vigor of his imagination was spent, 
tly and the effervescence of invention had subsided.” ® 
ent. This seems to have been his meaning when he said that 
heir Blackmore “acquiesced ” “ in the first suggestions of his 

use 

1 to 7Chapter 3. With the first and second quotations from Rasselas given above 
oon compare Johnson’s remark in his Preface to Payne’s New Tables of Interest: The 


“business [of writers of fiction] is to furnish that entertainment which Fancy 
perpetually demands.” 
yra- * Lives, Pope, 3. 247. 
* Lives, Milton, 1.170; Savage, 2. 390. 
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imagination,” and that Congreve’s “disposition to 
become an author appeared very early, as he very early 
felt that force of imagination and _ possessed that 
copiousness ut sentiment by which intellectual pleasure 
“an be given.” *° 

(5) The power of evoking such objects, places, or actions 
as are mentioned in (3) when they are described by 
another. 


Empathy—Johnson also used “imagination,” as we do 
today, in the sense of empathy, the “imaginative pro- 
jection of one’s own consciousness into another being.” ** 
All joy or sorrow for the happiness or calamities of others is pro- 
duced by an act of the imagination, that realizes the event however 
fictitious, or approximates it however remote, by placing us, for a 
time, in the condition of him whose fortune we contemplate; so that 
we feel, while the deception lasts, whatever motions would be 
. excited by the same good or evil happening to ourselves.” 


From this analysis it is clear that Johnson uses imagination 
in more senses than is generally realized, and likewise that he 
never assigns to it the profoundly important role which Blake, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth attributed to it by virtue of its 
creative, plastic or modifying, and unifying or “ esemplastic ” 
power. Nor is there any suggestion that the imagination is a 
means of insight into truth. Indeed, one may wonder, if the 
imagination has only this useful but humble function, why 
Johnson conceived the distrust of it which he frequently 
expressed. The reason is to be found in one aspect of the third 
meaning listed above. This is day-dreaming—escaping reality 
and avoiding action by withdrawing into the ideal world or to 
a fairyland of beauty, love, and adventure. Johnson himself 





“when a boy .. . was immoderately fond of reading romances 
of chivalry. . . . [He] attribute[d] to these extravagant fictions 


that unsettled turn of mind which prevented his ever fixing in 
any profession.” ** The deep earnestness and repeated warn- 
ings of the eighty-ninth Rambler on “ The luxury of vain imagi- 


° Lives, Blackmore, 2.253; Congreve, 2. 213-14. 
** Webster’s Dictionary. *2 Rambler, 60. *® Boswell, 1. 49. 
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nation” and of the forty-fourth chapter of Rasselas‘* which 
has as a heading, “ The dangerous prevalence of imagination,” 
as well as the number of similar utterances scattered through 
this and other works of Johnson suggest that he is speaking of 
his own experience and that his severity towards such day- 
dreaming arose from the harm which he had suffered from it. 
We know that on September 18, 1760, he recorded the resolve 
“To reclaim imagination,” *’ and that he confessed: 


There is nothing more fatal to a man whose business is to think, 
than to have learned the art of regaling his mind with those airy 
gratifications. .. . The dreamer retires to his apartments, shuts 
out the cares and interruptions of mankind, and abandons himself 
to his own fancy. 


When therefore any sharp pain is to be suffered, or any formid- 
able danger to be incurred, we can scarcely exempt ourselves wholly 
from the seducements of imagination; we readily believe that an- 
other day will bring some support or advantage which we now 
want."® 


Johnson wrote Boswell: “I wish you would a little correct 
or restrain your imagination ”; and again: “ You have, some- 
how or other, warmed your imagination. I wish there were 
some cure ... for all heads of which some single idea has 
obtained an unreasonable and irregular possession.” ‘7 He men- 
tioned as a weakness in his friend the poet Collins that 


he had employed his mind chiefly upon works of fiction and subjects 
of fancy, and by indulging some peculiar habits of thought was 
eminently delighted with those flights of imagination which pass 
the bounds of nature, and to which the mind is reconciled only by 
a passive acquiescence in popular traditions. He loved fairies, genii, 
giants, and monsters; he delighted to rove through the meanders 
of inchantment, to gaze on the magnificence of golden palaces, to 
repose by the waterfalls of Elysian gardens.'* 


In speaking of another friend he remarked: 


**In many editions this chapter is incorrectly numbered XLIII. 

*® Prayers and Meditations (Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. Hill, Oxford, 1897, 1.25). 
This may refer to day-dreaming along sexual lines; cf. the resolution made on 
April 21, 1764, “ To reject or expel sensual images, and idle thoughts” (Ibid., 29) 
and on April 7, 1765, ‘“ To avoid loose thoughts” (Ibid., 33). 

*® Rambler, 89. 134. 

*7 Letters of July 3, 1778, and August 21, 1766. 

18 Lives, Collins, 3.337. 
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The acquisition of property without injury to any, the appro- 
priation of the waste and luxuriant bounties of nature, and the 
enjoyment of those gifts which heaven has scattered upon regions 
uncultivated and unoccupied, cannot be considered without giving 
rise to a great number of pleasing ideas, and bewildering the imagi- 
nation in delightful prospects.*® 


He said of Don Quizote: “* Cervantes shews a man who, having 
by the incessant perusal of incredible tales subjected his under- 
standing to his imagination, and familiarized his mind . . . to 
trains of incredible events and scenes of impossible existence.” *° 

Here lay the danger. We are easily lured to subject our 
understanding to our imagination and so become its slaves. 
For “the mind . . . feasts on the luscious falsehood, whenever 
she is offended with the bitterness of truth,’** or, as he 
expressed it elsewhere: “ The mind which has feasted on the 
luxurious wonders of fiction, has no taste of the insipidity of 
truth.” 2? Not so the reader of Shakespeare: “ This therefore is 
the praise of Shakespeare, that his drama is the mirror of life; 
that he who has mazed his imagination, in following the phan- 
toms which other writers raise up before him, may here be cured 
of his delirious exstasies, by reading human sentiments in 
human language.” ** I have quoted Johnson at length on this 
point not from a desire to “ intersperse with verdure and flowers 
the dusty desarts of barren philology,” ** but in order to make 
clear how often the matter was in his mind and how strongly 
he felt about it. 

Another reason for Johnson’s distrust of the imagination, for 
his tendency at times to look upon it as a necessary evil, is his 
associating it with novelty. Unimaginative persons were con- 
tent. The imagination by vividly presenting alluring pictures of 
other modes of existence made men restless, dissatisfied with 
truth and reality, eager for change. Johnson was profoundly 
conservative, a staunch Tory in politics, religion, and literature. 


1° Lives, Savage, 2.393. 

2° Lives, Butler, 1. 209. 

*1 Rasselas, Chapter 44; cf. Chapter 4. 

22 Preface to Shakespeare,” Raleigh, p. 32. 

8 Tbid., p. 14. Johnson’s tendency to associate the imagination with falsehold 
and nonsense is seen in his reply when Boswell complained of bad weather: “ Sir, 
this is all imagination” (Boswell, 1. 452). 

24“ Preface to the English Dictionary,” Works, 1810, 2. 51. 
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“ All change,” he asserted, “is of itself an evil”; and he 
remarked: ‘‘ Rousseau, and all those who deal in paradoxes, 
are led away by a childish desire of novelty.” ** “ Nothing 
odd,” he told Boswell, “ will do long. ‘ Tristram Shandy’ did 
not last.” *° He disapproved of changes in language and would 
have liked in his Dictionary to fix the English language.*" He 
preferred the familiar to the strange, the pleasures of recognition 
to those of surprise. He set a high value on established order 
and regularity in poetry no less than in church and state. “ The 
essense of verse,” he dogmatized, “is regularity, and its orna- 
ment is variety.” ** This neoclassic obsession with regularity 
appears in his ideas about prosody: 


When the accent rests upon every second syllable through the 
whole line . .. the most complete harmony of which a single verse 
is capable [is produced]... . But ... in a long composition [this] 
is not only very difficult but tiresome . . . some variation of the 
accents is allowed; this, though it always injures the harmony of the 
line, considered by itself, yet compensates for the loss by relieving 
us from the continual tyranny of the same sound [i. e., cadence].*° 


Yet he was forced to confess that “ upon the whole, all pleas- 
ure consists in variety,” that “ novelty is the great source of 
pleasure.” “ Uniformity,’ he admitted, “ must tire at last, 
though it be uniformity of excellence. We love to expect.” °° 
He recognized “ that insatiable demand of new gratifications, 
which seems particularly to characterize the nature of man,” 
and went so far as to say: 


As Providence has made the human soul . . . always impatient 
for novelty, . . . the world seems to have been eminently adapted 
to this disposition of the mind; it is formed to raise expectations 
by constant vicissitudes, and to obviate satiety by perpetual 
change.** 


25 Plan of an English Dictionary,” Works, 1810, 2.11; Boswell, 1. 441. 

2° Boswell, 2. 449. 

*7“ Plan of an English Dictionary,” Works, 1810, 2.12. 

*8 Lives, Dryden, 1. 467. 

*° Rambler, 86; cf. 90; Lives, Cowley, 1.47; Dryden, 1.468; Prior, 2.210; Pope, 
3.227. Yet he wrote: Dryden “did not approve the perpetual uniformity which 
confines the sense to couplets . . . the effect of [The Hind and the Panther, 1-8] is 
rather increase of pleasure by variety ” (Lives, Dryden, 1. 443-4). 

8° Preface to Shakespeare,” Raleigh, p. 17; Lives, Prior, 2.206; Butler, 1. 212. 

** Rambler, 80. 
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He saw that without the change of seasons “ we should soon 
grow weary of uniformity.” *? “ Novelty,” he granted, “ is 
always grateful where it gives no pain; and he told Boswell: 
“ Paris is, indeed, a place very different from the Hebrides, but 
it is to a hasty traveller not so fertile of novelty, nor affords 
so many opportunities of remark.” ** To “ Queeney ” he wrote, 
a few years before his death: “ The great pleasure of life is the 
influx of novelty, and probably for that reason only our earliest 
years are commonly our happiest, for . . . while every hour 
produces something new, there is no deep impression of 
discontent.” ** 

Yet these were concessions which he granted reluctantly. He 
seems to have looked upon novelty and variety as sirens whose 
charms he was loath to acknowledge, as concessions to the 
weakness of human nature. Thus he spoke of “the Lust of 
Innovation,” of “the licentious Variety, by which he [Shake- 
speare] has made his Plays more entertaining than those of any 
other Author,” of “ the power of the marvellous even over those 
who despise it.” °° And he affirmed: “ The irregular combina- 
tions of fanciful invention may delight a-while, by that novelty 
of which the common satiety of life sends us all in quest; but 
the pleasures of sudden wonder are soon exhausted, and the 
mind can only repose on the stability of the truth.” *° Observe 
that he attributed these novelties to “ fanciful invention,” that 
is, to the imagination. 

In the last quotation it may be noticed that Johnson speaks 
of the mind not the heart. It may well be that in his own case 


8? Ibid. 

°° Lives, J. Philips, 1.317; Letter of November 16, 1775. 

‘Letter of April 8, 1780 (Johnson and Queeney, London, 1932, p. 16). 

88 Irene, 1.2; Dedication of Mrs. Lennox’s Shakespear Illustrated; “ Preface to 
Shakespeare,” Raleigh, 32-3. 

8°** Preface to Shakespeare,” Raleigh, p. 11. Closely allied to his recognition, 
grudging as it was, of the need of novelty was Johnson’s commendation of curiosity: 
“Curiosity is one of the permanent and certain characteristicks of a vigorous 
intellect ” (Rambler, 103); ‘“ Curiosity is, in great and generous minds, the first 
passion and the last; and perhaps always predominates in proportion to the strength 
of the contemplative faculties” (Ibid., 150); “A generous and elevated mind is 
distinguished by nothing more certainly than an eminent degree of curiosity ” 
(Dedication of Lobo’s Abyssinia, Boswell, 1.89). This is surprising in view of 
Johnson’s fondness for general truths, his insistence on the “ invariable constitution 
of things” (Rambler, 158), and his disapproval of numbering the streaks of the 
tulip. 
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the mind sought the stability of the changeless while the emo- 
tions craved the delights of novelty and variety. This craving 
was stronger with him because of his melancholy; he sought 
distraction in order to forget himself. His delight in London 
was due in part to its endless variety just as it was the novelty 
of the Hebrides that lured him to brave its discomforts. 
Unfortunately his theory turned its back on his experience and 
on strong forces in his nature. Wordsworth said concerning 
tales of adventure: 
something in the shape 

Of these will live till man shall be no more. 

Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites, are ours, 

And they must have their food. (Prelude, 5. 504-7) 


Johnson, although he could not ignore these hidden appetites, 
regarded them as weaknesses, trivialities, which in the main 
were to be satisfied by ephemeral literature. Thus he ignored 
in his conception of serious art much that is not only vital in 
human nature but is that part of human nature with which art 
especially deals and to which it appeals. 

In the ninety-second Rambler, he referred to “ the nameless 
and inexplicable elegancies which appeal wholly to the fancy, 
from which we feel delight, but know not how they produce it, 
and which may well be termed the enchantresses of the soul.” 
Such graces he distinguishes from “those means of pleasing 
which depend upon known causes and rational deduction.” He 
continued along a slightly different line in the succeeding para- 
graph: “There is nothing in the art of versifying so much 
exposed to the power of imagination as the accommodation of 
the sound to the sense. . . . Every student has innumerable 
passages in which he, and perhaps he alone, discovers such 
resemblances.” Here the meaning is what the individual 
imagines, or understands by, or reads into an incident or a 
literary work, and as no two of us imagine the same thing, 
imagination is thought of as giving an individual as opposed to 
a universal impression or reaction. This idea as well as that 
previously mentioned, the inexplicable, seems to be implied in a 
sentence in the next Rambler (93): “ The beauties of writing 
have been observed to be often such as cannot in the present 
state of human knowledge be evinced by evidence, or drawn 
out into demonstrations; they are therefore wholly subject to 
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the imagination, and do not force their effects upon a mind 
preoccupied by unfavourable sentiments, nor overcome the 
counter-action of a false principle or of stubborn partiality.” 
Later, when speaking in the same periodical of the difficulty of 
defining critical terms, he wrote: “ Imagination, a licentious and 
vagrant faculty, unsusceptible of limitations, and impatient of 
restraint, has always endeavoured to baffle the logician, to per- 
plex the confines of distinction, and burst the inclosures of 
regularity. There is, therefore, scarcely any species of writing, 
of which we can tell what is its essence, and what are its con- 
stituents.” *7 Some years earlier, in his life of Sir Thomas 
Browne, he mentioned “a sudden effervescence of imagination, 
which, uncertain and involuntary as it is, he mistook for settled 
resolution.” ** 

It appears, therefore, that Johnson referred to the imagina- 
tion those capricious graces of literature which defy analysis, 
which rise up involuntarily in the minds of gifted persons, and 
which (neither springing from reason nor being addressed to 
it) are by no means universal in their appeal. Such a concep- 
tion suggests that to him the imagination, as one of the elements 
that enter into genius, shared the wildness which the neo- 
classicists usually associated with that essential but trouble- 
some gift. Thus in his “ Plan of an English Dictionary” he 
referred to “ men of genius . . . whose rapid imagination, like 
the Peruvian torrents, when it brings down gold, mingles it with 
sand.” *® Thus in speaking of Young he mentioned “ the great- 
est ebullitions of imagination,” “ the wild diffusion of the senti- 
ments and the digressive sallies of imagination.” *° It is in such 
passages, in which Johnson spoke highly of the imagination as 
allied to genius, that he also tended to disparage it as a gipsy, 
vutlaw faculty. It was “ licentious,” wild, irregular, unpredict- 
able, and involuntary, personal not universal; it defied restraint 
and eluded analysis; it did not depend upon known causes; it 
was not subject to rational deduction. Furthermore, it was rest- 
less: “ The Understanding, when in possession of Truth, is satis- 
fied with the simple acquisition; and not, like Fancy, inclined to 


87 Rambler, 125. 3° Tbid., 2. 29. 
88 Works, 1810, 12. 301. *° Lives, Young, 3.397, 395. 
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wander after new pleasures in the diversification of objects 
already known, which, perhaps, may lead to Error.” 

Naturally Johnson was suspicious, even afraid, of such a 
faculty. He recognized that human nature in its weakness 
craved the novelty, the irregularity, the strangeness, and the 
extravagance imagination furnishes and was not content, as it 
should be, with the true, the abiding, the changeless. ‘“ The 
mind can only repose,” he declared, “on the stability of 
truth,” ** but he had to confess that with such repose it was soon 
dissatisfied. 

Yet even when harmless, the imagination dealt with imagi- 
nary, that is fictitious, things and was therefore trivial or frivo- 
lous, lacking the grandeur and solidity of truth. He said of 
The Rambler, “ 1 have alloted few papers to the idle sports of 
imagination.” ** The “business” of writers of fiction, he 
affirmed, “is to furnish that entertainment which Fancy per- 
petually demands” **; and he believed heroic romances, the 
product of a “ wild strain of imagination,” were as easy to write 
as profitless to read since the author “ had no further care than 
to retire to his closet, let loose his invention, and heat his mind 
with incredibilities; a book was thus produced without fear of 
criticism, without the toil of study, without knowledge of 
nature, or acquaintance with life.”** He had a poor opinion 
of most dramatists since they “can only gain attention by 
hyperbolical or aggravated characters, by fabulous and unex- 
ampled excellence or depravity, as the writers of barbarous 
romances invigorated the reader by a giant and a dwarf.” *° 
On the other hand, he praised Henry VIII, 4.2, as, “ above any 
other part of Shakespeare’s tragedies, and perhaps above any 
scene of any other poet, tender and pathetick, without gods, 
or furies, or poisons, or precipices, without the help of romantick 
circumstances, without improbable sallies of poetical lamenta- 
tion, and without any throes of tumultuous misery.” *’ 


‘1 Preface to John Payne’s New Tables of Interest. 
42“* Preface to Shakespeare,” Raleigh, p. 11. 

*® Rambler, 208. 

“* Preface to John Payne’s New Tables of Interest. 
“5 Rambler, 4. 

46“ Preface to Shakespeare,” Raleigh p. 14. 

‘7 Notes to Shakespeare, Raleigh, 150-1. 
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This distaste for the wild and improbable did not come on 
him in old age for in his first published volume he wrote: 


The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the general vein of his 
countrymen, has amused his reader with no romantick absurdity, 
or incredible fictions; whatever he relates, whether true or not, is 
at least probable; and he who tells nothing exceeding the bounds of 
probability, has a right to demand that they should believe him 
who cannot contradict him. 

He appears, by his modest and unaffected narration, to have 
described things as he saw them, to have copied nature from the 
life, and to have consulted his senses, not his imagination. He 
meets with no basilisks that destroy with their eyes, his crocodiles 
devour their prey without tears, and his cataracts fall from the 
rocks without deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. 

The reader will here find no regions cursed with irremediable 
barrenness, or blessed with spontaneous fecundity; no perpetual 
gloom, or unceasing sunshine; nor are the nations here described 
either devoid of all sense of humanity, or consummate in all private 
and social virtues. is 

A person who held these opinions would naturally think 
poorly of fiction. Novels and romances were mere diversions: 

From the time of life when Fancy begins to be over-ruled by 
Reason and corrected by Experience, the most artful tale raises 
little curiosity when it is known to be false; tho’ it may, perhaps, 
be sometimes read as a model of a neat or elegant stile, not for the 
sake of knowing what it contains, but how it is written; or those 
that are weary of themselves, may have recourse to it as a pleasing 
dream, of which, when they awake, they voluntarily dismiss the 
images from their minds.*” 

According to his friend Hawkins, he “could at any time be 
talked into a disapprobation of all fictitious relations, of which 
he would frequently say they took no hold of the mind.” °° 
He himself preferred biography.*' Novels might furnish harm- 
less entertainment, but they could be justified only as they had 
a conscious moral purpose.’* Accordingly Johnson praised 
Clarissa and condemned Tom Jones and Tristram Shandy. He 
seems to have ignored Roderick Ramdom and its fellows and to 
have been indifferent to Gulliver. Of The Vicar of Wakefield, 
though written by a friend, he said: “ There is nothing of real 

“8 Preface to Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia; in Boswell, 1.88. 

*° Idler, 84. 

5° Works, ed. Hawkins, London, 1787, 1.217. 

51 Boswell, 1.425; see also Boswell’s Hebrides, August 21. 

52 See Rambler, 4. 
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life in it, and very little of nature. It is a mere fanciful per- 
formance.” *’ To be sure, he was delighted with Evelina and 
asked: “* Was there ever yet any thing written by mere man 
that was wished longer by its readers, excepting Don Quixote, 
Robinson Crusoe, and The Pilgrim’s Progress? ** But he prob- 
ably thought these books combined entertainment with moral 
instruction. Of novels in general he had a poor opinion. 
Johnson failed to realize that fiction, whether in the form of 

novels or plays or poems, may, without direct moral teaching, 
yield catharsis, insight, exaltation, vicarious experience, wider 
sympathies and better understanding. Viewing the imagination 
chiefly as “a licentious and vagrant faculty, unsusceptible of 
limitations, and impatient of restraint,” as the father of day- 
dreaming, of extravagant conceptions, and impossible adven- 
tures, he was unable to realize that it may become, alike in 
science, in statesmanship, in military strategy, or in art one of 
the highest faculties of man. Through it, he would have been 
surprised to learn, we may rise from the particular to the gen- 
eral, from the transient and the trivial to the permanent and 
the universal, from multiplicity to unity, from fiction to truth. 
Through it a Shakespeare or a Tolstoi may feed the spirit of 
man. Shelley said of the poet—that is, anyone endowed with 
imagination: 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 

The lake-reflected sun illume 

The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 

Nor heed nor see, what things they be; 

But from these create he can 

Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality! °° 
Poetry, in the words of Bacon, “ was ever thought to have 
some participation of divineness, because it doth raise and erect 
the mind, by submitting the shews of things to the desires of 
the mind; whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto 
the nature of things.” 
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°° Fanny Burney, Diary, Sunday, August 23, 1778. Note that “ fanciful ” 
imaginative, is a term of reproach. 

°* Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes, Johnsonian Miscellanies, 1.332. 

55 Prometheus Unbound, 1. 7438-9. 

°° The Advancement of Learning, section corresponding to II. xiii of De Augmentis 
Seientiarum. 
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The Variorum Spenser 





The Variorum Edition of Edmund Spenser, inaugurated by the 
late Edwin Greenlaw, has progressed through seven volumes, 
which contain the whole text of The Faerie Queene (six volumes) 
with complete apparatus, and the Minor Poems, volume one. The 
edition has been under the general editorship of Edwin Greenlaw, 
Charles G. Osgood, Frederick Morgan Padelford, and Ray 
Heffner. As already published it is as follows: 


Volume I, The Faerie Queene, Book One; special editor, Frederick 
Morgan Padelford 


Volume II, The Faerie Queene, Book Two; special editor, Edwin Green- 
law 


Volume III, The Faerie Queene, Book Three; special editor, Frederick 
Morgan Padelford 

Volume IV, The Faerie Queene, Book Four; special editor, Ray Heffner 

Volume V, The Faerie Queene, Book Five; special editor, Ray Heffner 

Volume VI, The Faerie Queene, Books Six and Seven; the general editors 


and James G. McManaway ,Dorothy E. Mason, and Brents 
Stirling 


The price of each of these six volumes is $6.00 net, sold 
only in sets. 


Later volumes will include the Minor Poems, Spenser’s prose, 
and important apparatus. The Minor Poems, with Professor 
Osgood as special editor, will appear in two volumes. The price 
of these volumes is $7.50 each. Volume one is ready and 
volume two is in an advanced stage of preparation. 

The Variorum Edition, as at present planned, will include, 
beside the Prose, specially edited by Dr. Rudolf Gottfried, a 
volume of allusions to Spenser up to the year 1700, brief studies 
of his influence on English poetry, a new life of Spenser by Pro- 
fessor Alexander C. Judson, a Glossary, and an Index to all the 
volumes. When thus completed it will be, as the general editors 
hoped and planned, the definitive edition of Spenser, indispensable 
in every library of English literature and of prime importance to 
a serious student of Tudor England. 
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